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LET’S GO! 


IPLING might just as well have said it this 
way—“The Colonel and Private O’Grady 
are brothers under their skin.” 

The fact that we are all so gosh-hanged human 
under our veneer is what has made men see 
themselves in Prince Albert advertising. 

But the thing that has made the National Joy 
Smoke one of the big advertising successes is the 
way the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, have stood up 
to the plate and swung the old hickory. 

For eleven years without a break in the con- 
tinuity they have knocked out a home-run Prince 
Albert Campaign. 

Courage? They have the Simon-pure brand 
in Winston-Salem. Courage? When the Ayer 
& Son variety meets up with the Reynolds type 
anywhere, under any nameplate, there isn’t any 
standing ’round. It’s “Let’s Gol” 
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FEDERAL 


has proved that- 


—the Younger a product, the greater 
is the need of an Interrupting Idea 
to give it momentum. 


—the Older a product, the greater the 
need of an Interrupting Idea to 
give it fresh impetus. 


—the more Commonplace a product, 
the greater the need of an Inter- 
rupting Idea to make it distinctive. 


—the more Original a product, the 
greater the need of an Interrupting 
Idea to define its use and advan- 
tages. 


And in every case, Federal has 
proved that advertising with an 
Interrupting Idea does more work 
in less time at less cost than the or- 
dinary passive variety. It SELLS. 


‘* Put it up to Men who know your Market’’ 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency. Inc. 
6 Fast 39%St. NewYork 
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Rumors and Big Business 


How Advertising Helps Truth Overcome False Reports That Hurt Sales 


By Roy Dickinson 


ALSE and malicious rumors or 

scandals based on half-truths 
have always hurt business. The 
bigger a business grows the more 
rumors pursue it. Sometimes they 
are started by competitors, some- 
times by a careless salesman, but 
very often by the old human trait 
that people like to hear a bit of 
gossip and pass it along. Once 
started these rumors are hard to 
stop. 

Almost every business at some 
time in its history, if its history 
is long enough, has had to face 
the same sort of alternative 
Roosevelt once faced. A man 
says that you are a drunkard, that 
your business is owned by the 
Japanese, that the industry you 
depend upon for a living is about 
to go bankrupt, that you are going 
to hire a new general manager, 
that your product when eaten, 
smoked, tasted—or whatever its ul- 
timate disposition may be—will 
cause death; convulsions or slow 
fever. What are you going to do 
about it? You remember what 
Roosevelt did when the malicious 
gossip about his drinking was 
started—he went to the mat with 
it and beat it openly, in full view. 

A similar dilemma often arises 
in great industries, and since one 
of the chief provinces of modern 
advertising has been to overcome 
prejudice, suspicion, gossip, rumor 
and defamation, the situation has 
worried many an agency confer- 
ence and board of directors. 

What is the proper course? 
Are you merely to show by your 
conduct that the story isn’t true; 
s a libel suit in order; does it 
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intensify a rumor to deny it; is 
it best merely to ignore the malici- 
ous undercurrent of gossip or to 
go out and fight? Is any business 
too big or too well established to 
ignore a rumor? Should the rumor 
snake be scotched when it starts 
locally or how persistent should it 
become before being noticed offi- 
cially and met? What are the 
most logical and best ways to 
overcome prejudice and rumor? 
Very recently, for example, two 
men had two rumors to face. 
One of these men was running 
a prize-fight and the other man 
a bank. Tex Rickard, the man 
who succeeded in arranging mat- 
ters so that Jack Dempsey and 
Georges Carpentier agreed to enter 
the same roped arena together, 
had many rumors and reports to 
meet. It was said that all the 
seats had been sold out. It was 
rumored that ferry-boats would 
sink, tube-trains break down, and 
that all sorts of dire things would 
happen, due to the great crowd. 
then, almost at the eleventh hour, 
on the front page of newspapers 
all over the country, the story of 
a gigantic ticket counterfeiting 
plot appeared. Here was a fine 
crop of unfortunate happenings 
to meet. Mr. Rickard bought 
space in a list of newspapers, met 
all rumors, and in a consistent paid 
advertising campaign laid most of 
them to rest. He advertised his 
product first—the fight—and then 
announced that extra service had 
been assured, mentioned some of 
the things which had been done to 
give assurance that there would 
be plenty of policemen on hand, 
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announced in big type that plenty 
of good seats were still on sale at 
his own office, and warned the 
public that any person attempt- 
ing to present counterfeit tickets 
would be held by the authorities 
for investigation. 

And then there was the case of 
the bank president. For months 
men in and about the large finan- 
cial centres, investors and execu- 
tives in all lines of business, have 
been disturbed by the poison gas 
of rumor. 

Whispering wise ones on the 
streets and in the offices, all with 
various harrowing details, have 
been describing how certain big 
trust companies were going to 
fall. Now one would be men- 
tioned, and now another, but one 
seemed to be singled out for 
most of these attacks. With cir- 
cumstantial evidence, with figures 
written on the back of envelopes, 
and with much earnestness the 
rumor-mongers told their story. 
The banks and trust companies 
under attack ignored the question 
until Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
made a personal statement to 
checkmate the anonymous rumor- 
mongers who had been whisper- 
ing that he was going to resign 
because he had put his company 
into a financial hole. In an inter- 
view with the Philadelphia North 
American he said to the financial 
editor of that paper, Samuel H. 
Barker: 

: “As a direct statement from me 
in reply to all such talk and re- 
ports, you can say that I have 
neither resigned nor been asked 
to resign the presidency of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; that, 
on the contrary, the directors have 
expressed their confidence in me, 
and that I have no thought other 
than to continue as president. I 
had intended to leave July 1 for 
a trip to Europe, but, instead, I 
shall remain right "here until 
everything gets straightened out. 

“My New England birth and 
bringing up did not give me Puri- 
tain thrift, but it put one thing 
very deep into me: that was faith. 
It is there to-day as strong as 
ever. It is true that there have 
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INK July 7, 1921 
been losses incurred on the huge 
business this company has done, 
but their amount has been exag- 
gerated hugely, and there is ab- 
solutely nothing in our situation 
to give concern or to warrant 
the stories that have been afloat, 
probably circulated for ulterior 
purposes. The Guaranty Trust 
Company will go on, notwith- 
standing, and the time will come 
when some who point at it and 
laugh will do so another way.” 

Thus a prize-fight promoter 
and a bank president in the same 
week met rumors which wer: 
circulating about them and _ the 
things in which they were inter- 
ested. 

If your company or industry is 
suffering from reports founded 
on unfortunate happenings or 
mere malicious rumors, is it wise 
to meet them indirectly or to 
come right out, tell what the 
rumors are and hit them between 
the eyes? This question has been 
solved in many different ways, and 
circumstances have a whole lot to 
do with it. 


WHOLE INDUSTRY THREATENED 


You will remember that some 
wealthy people in Detroit died 
from eating olives, and the news- 
papers widely heralded the fact. 
In one or two other cities people 
were poisoned, Here was a ter- 
rible situation for the olive people 
and their industry were hit what 
looked like a staggering blow. 
The first thing that the California 
Olive Growers’ Association did 
was to appropriate $100,000 to 
investigate the causes of these 
deaths and find a way of prevent- 
ing olive poisoning. The associa- 
tion was formed in June, 1920, and 
through a tax of five cents a 
ton on raisers and five cents on 
packers an appropriation of $50,- 
000 was raised to advertise olives 
as a food. In the copy no refer- 
ence at all was made to the past 
bad publicity which olives had 
received. The positive things 
about the product were said, but 
the negative were left unanswered. 
New uses were suggested to con- 
sumers and in every sense the 
campaign was put over just as 
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Not long since, I had occasion to be elated at an 
incident related to me by a friend who had been 
traveling in the interior of China. 


“From what country do you come?” my 
friend was asked by one of the natives. 


“From America,” he replied. 





’ 


“From America,” his questioner repeated; 
“then you come from the country of the 
Christian Herald.” 











This was one of the finest tributes ever paid to 
Christian Herald readers. More eloquently than 
anything else could, it told the extent to which they 
have pioneered in a type of humanitarian work 
which has made its deep impress on many nations 
of the world. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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though a new food product had 
been discovered which had not be- 
fore been advertised. The ancient 
food value of olives was stressed 
in this manner: 

“Known through the ages for 
flavor, food value and wholesome- 
ness. So healthful that children 
can eat all they want; prescribed 
for invalids.” 

In the meantime, of course, it 
had been discovered what germ 
had caused the deaths; that it 
was present in many other things 
besides olives and manufacturing 
processes had been perfected and 
insisted upon by the California 
Olive Growers’ Association which 
would make a recurrence of the 
poisoning practically impossible. 


PROMPT MEASURES BY HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The International Harvester 
Company met a rumor in an en- 
tirely different way. It turned an 
attack into a powerful advertising 
asset. For a long time this com- 


pany had ignored rumors that it 


had adopted a policy of refusing 
to sell repair parts for harvesting 
machines, in order to compel the 
purchase of new ones. Who 
started this report has never been 
discovered. As a scandal started 
in the ladies’ sewing circle in a 
small town ‘spreads from Main 
Street to the outlying districts, so 
this report went among the har- 
vester company’s customers, The 
charge was made indirectly and 
directly at farmers’ meetings. 
Gray-bearded tillers of the soil 
mentioned it to one another over 
the rail fence during a rest in the 
plowing. The company was com- 
ing in for criticism by its cus- 
tomers based entirely upon a false 
premise. The rumor had spread 
far and wide. 

Then the company adopted the 
quick-comeback method. Having 
decided to act, advertisements in 
large space were run immediately 
in the farm journals under the 
heading “Harvester Company 
Brands Stories False.” This 
great corporation took customers 
into its confidence and explained 
at length why such a course of 
action would be against the real 
interest of the company and en- 
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tirely at variance with its policy, 

It was explained that repai 
parts had first call at the manu- 
facturing plant and were given 
preference: even when furnishing 
them meant cutting down produc. 
tion upon new: machines for which 
orders had been secured. As part 
of the supporting evidence for the 
spreading rumor, it had been said 
that fix-up weeks for repairs had 
been started, and that the com-M 
pany saw in this a menace to the 
sale of its new machines. The 
harvester company, in its adver- 
tising, showed that this practice 
was actually the outgrowth of war 
work started by the Council of 
National Defense, in which the 
company had a large part, and 

i “Perhaps no other agency 
has done so much as we have to 
promote this custom.” 

The company went one step 
farther and actually turned this 
rumor into a big advertising asset, 
A national repair week was pro- 
moted. A twenty-four-page book- 
let was sent out to all its dealers, 
Advertising was run _ in_ local 
newspapers in connection with the 
dealer’s name. Repair week was 
outlined in full and dealers were 


them to order repair parts early, 
in order that their machines would 
be ready for the harvest. 
whole thing was handled like a 
“clean-up” or “paint-now” week. 
The dealer was informed that the 
repair department should be one 
of the biggest parts of his busi- 
ness. He was told that he could 
not overdo his local advertising. 
Complete plans and specifications 
for repair departments were sent 
out to dealers everywhere. Dealers 
were shown how shelving com- 
partments, in which repair parts 
were to be kept, could best be 


“_ the rumor-monger, and getting 
back of it, this great company 
turned a malicious report into a 
valuable institutional campaign. 
Sometimes a corporation be- 
lieves that it is so big that it can 
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. | Focusing 
i | on boy- 
buying! 


OU’D be astounded if you calculated the amount 
of boy-money invested in Cameras and Camera 
Supplies every year! Figures are enormous! 

The boy’s greatest picture-making aspirations—his 
desire to “do” and win—come principally through im- 
pressions the eager, receptive young mind gains from 
reading his favorite boy magazine! 

For, THE AMERICAN BOY meets boy ideals—in 
its vast advertising patronage as well as in its editorial 
matter. THE AMERICAN BOY is ALL boy from 
cover to cover! It is the one great boy guiding power, 
for it is READ and RE-READ and BELIEVED! 


‘* The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World"’ 








You can talk directly to 500,000 of the nation’s livest boys (averag- 
ing 15% to 16 years) every month through THE AMERICAN BOY. 








HE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Expanding a marl « 


One of a series of advertisements which will run 
in the Metropolitan papers during the summer 
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ary developing 
distribution 


LREADY Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
being sold everywhere in grocery 
and delicatessen stores. 

In Greater New York alone 20,000 
of these outlets distributed it. 

To thousands of people, to be able 
to buy at drug stores would afford an 
additional convenience. 

New York was selected as the first 
market to be opened for the soda 
fountain trade. In 144 days an 85% 
distribution in drug and confectionery 
stores was secured. 

Advertising in newspapers was then 
released. 

The immediate response proved that 
the 3,000 new outlets were serving 
additional customers without affecting 
the enormous demand already estab- 
lished in the grocery and delicatessen 
stores. 

It has been the privilege of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to co- 
operate with The Fleischmann Com- 
pany in presenting “Yeast for Health” 
to the public and in developing this 
new channel of distribution. 


J). WALTERTHOMPSON 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND . LONDON 
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well afford to ignore rumors and 
decides to suffer in silence. Yet 
great governments in the past 
have realized that rumors were 
things which should be met, and 
did not let the “We're too big” 
idea prevent them from going to 
the mat with insidious rumors. In 
their methods also there is a sug- 
gestion for every great American 
business institution. Here again 
Canada and the United States met 
their rumors in different ways. 

All sorts of rumors were afloat 
after the war showing how Can- 
ada was going to repatriate her 
soldiers. The inefficiency, the red 
tape were talked about, until the 
men coming home were all worked 
up about it. Censorship made 
people even madder. So Canada 
bought paid space. In reference 
to the dependents of the soldiers 
who were to be brought home, the 
land grant, the loans to men on 
farms, and all the other things 
about which rumor had been busy, 
Canada just told the truth. It 
ignored the actual rumor, but 
went out of its way to explain in 
detail to its people just what had 
been done and what was being 
accomplished. 


WAR RUMORS KILLED BY ADVERTISING 


The United States Government 
during the war adopted a slightly 
different method. You no doubt 
remember some of the rumors. A 
certain ship had been sunk with all 
on board. The Government was 
going to seize all the food in peo- 
ple’s houses. The Government was 
going to seize all money on de- 
posit in banks. A fact and rumor 
poster was issued to kill off the 
malignant growth. The illustra- 
tion showed a large tin can marked 
“lie” being tied to a dog’s tail, 
and the dog was named rumor. 
Directly opposite each rumor, 
which was quoted exactly in the 
way it was being spread by the 
idle or malicious gossips, was the 
fact in the form of an official 
statement by the Cabinet officer 
under whose direction the matter 
fell. “They are going to take all 
the money in savings banks,” 
would be the rumor—and directly 
opposite the official denial from 
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the Secretary of the Treasury. No 
man who didn’t want to be 


branded as a liar and traitor could 
continue to spread such rumors 
after reading the deadly parallel 


worked well and would seem to 
have a lesson for business. It 
should also dispose of the argu- 
ment that any business is too big 
to suffer in silence and ignore a 
rumor which is hurting sales. 

The Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany has adopted a policy similar 
to this in meeting the charges 
made by W. J. Lauck, labor's 
consulting economist before the 
United States Railroad Labor 
Board. Mr. Lauck’s statements 
were run in full and below them 
on a piece of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, was run the company’s 
answer. 

The phantom suspicion, the 
whispering voice of the man who 
does not weigh his words, the town 
gossip, hurts sales and hurts them 
badly. It is, of course, up to the 
Board of Directors of any com- 
pany to decide how they are going 
to meet this, but it very often be- 
comes the sales manager’s job to 
go out and merchandise the truth. 
Many a time, when the sales man- 
ager gets word from the branch 
office that sales are particularly 
difficuit, or he notes by his record 
sheets that they have dropped off, 
a quick visit will show that a lo- 
cal rumor is often at the bottom 
of the lost sales. 

Many big business executives 
believe in hitting the rumor when 
it starts locally. If they hear 
from even one of their distribu- 
tors, for example, or from one of 
their salesmen that a local rumor 
is spreading, they take steps to 
meet it and kill it quickly on its 
own ground. Lately, for example, 
a local distributor for a tire manu- 
facturing concern wrote a letter to 
his sales manager in which these 
paragraphs appeared 

“It is getting harder and harder 
to sell the tires in my community. 
Word has gotten around that you 
are not manufacturing a good tire 
this season—that they blow out 

(Continued on page 133) 
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The Lowest Rates Per 
Thousand Circulation 
in lowa 


are offered by 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


(Morning and Evening) 


The Sunday Register 


The figures in the current 
Standard Rate and Data Service 
provide the proof 


Write for Maps Showing Distribution 
by Counties and Towns 


Over 100,000 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


Blanket Des Moines—Cover Iowa 
20c a line flat 











Advertising and “Professional 
Ethics” 


Questionable Methods That Are in Good Standing with Men in the 
Profession 


SpriInNGFIELD LEADER 
Sprincrietp, Mo., June 20, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed is application blank of The 
Medical Protective Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Note the clause, “I do not advertise 
contrary to the standard rules of the 
dental profession.” 

This, we understand, prohibits any 
dentist who advertises regularly in any 
daily or weekly newspaper from being 
issued a liability policy with this com- 
pany. 

We also understand this same rule ap- 
plies to all medical liability companies. 

Can you tell us why this discrimina- 
tion? 


1921, 


Tue Sprincriecp LEaper, 
J. Macurr. 


yt is quite true that it is the gen- 
eral practice of medical liability 
companies to reject applicants 
for policies who habitually vio- 
late the rules of the medical or 
dental associations, one of which 
prohibits advertising. This is not 
due to any particular animus 
against advertising as such, but 
follows from the fact that pro- 
fessional ethics practically restricts 
the use of advertising to the black 
sheep in the professions. From 
the standpoint of the insurance 
people, paid advertising is the 
sign of a crooked dentist who is 
especially likely to incur damage 
suits for malpractice, and hence 
is not a good risk. 

This is not wholly agreeable 
from the point of view of the ad- 
vertising man, but it is a condi- 
tion which is likely to continue for 
some time'to come, There is no 
present indication that the so- 
called learned profession is like- 
ly to change its attitude to- 
ward advertising, and we are by 
no means convinced that it would 
be a wise move if it did. In- 
deed, we are pretty firmly con- 
vinced—in spite of the fact that 
it is becoming harder every year 
for the young graduate to estab- 
lish himself on an independent 
footing without publicity of some 


sort—that the rule against adver- 
tising is a necessary protection 
against abuses which would be 
harder to overcome than the 
handicap which the rule imposes. 

What we would iike to see is a 
closer adherence to the spirit of 
the regulation, as well as to the 
letter. As matters stand, it is un- 
professional for the lawyer to pay 
money for advertising, yet noth- 
ing is said when he gives long 
interviews to the newspapers in 
connection with some notorious 
divorce case which insults every 
canon of public decency. While 
the medical man cannot by any 
means pay the telephone company 
for inserting the word “physician” 
after his name in the directory, 
he can make a great name for 
himself by asserting that the race 
is going to the dogs because it 
puts sugar in its coffee, or by 
hinting at the light he could shed 
upon the private life of Mrs. X. 
The dentist who distributes cir- 
culars in his office building may 
be read out of the association, but 
he can indite a fulsome testimonial 
for some dental preparation and 
let others distribute it broadcast § 
with perfect propriety. 

For our own part, we think 
that performances of this charac- 
ter tend to cast more disrespect 
upon the professions than any 
amount of advertising, and there 
is something at least inconsistent 
in a policy which damns paid 
publicity as “unethical” and winks 
at every violation of good taste so 
long as an invoice is not attached 
to it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mayonnaise Advertising to Be 
Extended 


The H. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, is 
advertising jevne’s Mayonnaise in Cali- 
fornia and at an early date, according 
to Smith & Ferris, who place the ac- 
count, the advertising will be released 
in all the Western States, Later it is 
planned to take it to Eastern markets. 
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South America 


South Americans have learned from the world war 
that the United States leads the world in quantity 
production, quality production and ADVERTIS- 
ING. 





Neither Europe’s pernicious propaganda ‘against the’ 
United States in South America nor the promises, 
impossible of fulfilment, made by the ubiquitous 
German salesman, of long credits and absurdly cheap 
prices will make South America other than a logical 
market for American trade-marked goods, IF 
American advertisers will utilize the spoken word 
in the way only Americans have learned to do from 
the science of advertising. 


NOW is America’s opportunity to PERPETUATE 
their good-will and create a steady demand for their 
goods, now and forever. 


You can accomplish much and at very little, expense 
in the leading advertising media of South America’s 
most important countries. 


LA NACION EL MERCURIO of Chile 
of Buenos Aires é , 

DIARIO DEL PLATA EMPRESA ZIG ZAG 

EL PLATA of Uruguay EL COMERCIO of Peru 


REVISTA DA SEMANA LA CRONICA 


S. S. KOPPE & COMPANY 


Publishers’ Representatives 


503-4 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone Bryant 2430 
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Which would you use 


SE the axe and you’ll mash 
your fingers. Use the 


screw driver and you'll waste a 
day. But use the hammer and 
a few blows sends the nail 
“home.” The waste involved 
in using a wrong tool is no 
reflection upon the tool. 


“Advertising”’ is your chest of 
tools. To qualify as a real 
advertising craftsman one must 
select the right tool first—and 
then use it skilfully. 


No one advertising medium is 
an all-around “tool,” good for 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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to drive a nail? 


any job; you can’t build a -. . = 
house with a hammer. » 


” 


The A. B. P. with concentrated “Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 


circulations reaching the buy- * he.” means proven cir- 

3 R Pip culations, PLUS the 

ing power in 53 different fields highest standards in all 
F ? . other departments, 

of industry provides the right 

“tool” to meet your advertising 


need. 


Tell us what you wish your 
advertising to accomplish and 
we'll show you the Business 
Paper “tools” to do the job 
with speed and economy. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
53 different fields of industry 
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Consumer Advertisind-the 
Solution to Selling Drobloms 


{ Peers ED as may be the selling problems confronting 
business today, in the majority of cases consumer advertising is 
undoubtedly the solution. 


Take the products represented in Baltimore by Mr. D. C. Lemly, Grandee 
Pure Olive Oil, for example: During the war the importation and 
consumption of olive oils was greatly reduced, but now that conditions 
are normal, something strenuous needs to be done to build up the old 
consumption, and not Ries can do it like good, strong CONSUMER AD- 
VERTISING injected repeatedly through the DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


And the same procedure would immeasurably help the selling problems 
of the other products of Mr. Lemly’s lines: Don Carlos Olives, Annis 
Pimento Olives, Grandee Spanish Olives, Grandee Olive Butter, Grandee 
Peanut Butter, and Grandee Brand Imported Cherries, all of Mawer- 
Gulden-Annis, Inc. Also Ford & Co.’s Pure Apricot, Raspberry and 
Strawberry Preserves, Woodruff’s Nut Meats, Frank & Co.’s Navelade 
and the Sanitary Products Co.’s Sanico Luncheon Sets. All have a fair 
distribution in Baltimore, but nothing like what they could enjoy in both 
distribution and sales if the manufacturers would appreciate the value 
and force of CONSUMER ADVERTISING and back up their 

roducts with an intensive campaign in the city’s great Associated Press 
Pa apers, The NEWS and The AMERICAN. 


Baltimore has over 700,000 consumers. The NEWS and The AMERICAN combined sell a little 
less than 190,000 papers daily and Sunday. Multiply this by the average number o; sons in @ 
home and you can readily see that your message in The NEWS and The "AME! CAN would 
reach practically every worth-while consumer in Baltimore. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily Afhd “Sunday.” 


The Baltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


First Nat'l Bldg. 
A LnedeQ Chicago j 


Advertising Manager 
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How a New Use Developed a 
New Outlet 


Fleischmann Company Carries Out a Campaign Which Places Yeast in 
3,000 Soda Fountains in Fourteen and One-half Days 


By C. P. Russell 


LITTLE over a year ago 
44 Printers’ INK told how the 
Fleischmann Company, manufac- 
turer of yeast, when threatened 
with a contraction in its initial 
market, due to the falling off in 
the practice of home baking of 
bread, had opened up an alto- 
gether new field for yeast con- 
sumption by advertising it as an 
aid to health and a complexion 
beautifier. 

Since that time the consumption 
of yeast as a conditioner has be- 
come almost a national fad. Due 
to generous and skilful advertis- 
ing, yeast, for so long regarded as 
a humble product associated with 
kitchens and bakeries, has taken 
hold of the public’s imagination 
and thousands of persons in all 
sections of the United States are 
now taking their daily tablets of 
yeast, softened and spread on 
bread or dissolved in water, for 
its value as a toner-up of the 
system. 

Particularly has yeast seized the 
fancy of the feminine portion of 
the population and there are now 
apparently few young ladies 
abroad in the land who are not 
taking yeast either openly or 
secretly in the hope of acquiring 
a rose-leaf complexion. 

Though bread baking still fur- 
nishes the bulk of the consump- 
tion of yeast, an enormously val- 
uable new outlet has thus been 
acquired and at the present time 
there seems to be no limit to it. 

All this time the regular dis- 
tributing methods of the Fleisch- 
mann Company have not been 
changed, the grocer remaining as 
the principal retail distributing 
agent. 

But the growth of yeast as a 
health need in public esteem has 
brought new problems along with 
it and a spontaneous demand has 
made it necessary to have a new 


outlet besides that furnished by 
the grocery trade. This new out- 
let is the soda fountain. 

In the article in Printers’ Ink 
it was told how the Fleischmann 
Company was making preparation 
te promote the use of yeast in 
beverages, especially as applied to 
fruit juices. Yeast has long been 
well known, of course, as a neces- 
sary ingredient in summer home- 
made drinks, and the Fleischmann 
Company had intended to make 
the most of this possibility, but 
in the meantime public demand 
has created a hitherto unex- 
ploited use. 

Some time ago the company be- 
gan to receive inquiries from the 
proprietors of soda fountains in 
various centres and arrangements 
were made to supply them with 
yeast cakes, Investigation brought 
out the fact that soda fountain 
patrons in increasing numbers 
were asking that yeast be put into 
their favorite soft drinks. Pretty 
soon several soda fountain estab- 
lishments in New York and New 
Jersey were furnishing yeast 
drinks to all who asked for them, 
and a small business of spon- 
taneous growth was thus created. 

The stores that thus installed 
yeast of their own accord acted 
as valuable testing stations and 
Fleischmann watched this new 
business with close attention. 


NEW OUTLET PROVED SATISFACTORY 


When the company felt satisfied 
that this new business had possi- 
bilities, plans were made to take 
full advantage of it, and it was 
decided that soda fountains should 
be supplied with yeast on a reg- 
ular basis. The territory selected 
was the home one of Greater New 
York, and in addition it was de- 
cided to cover additional territory, 
with New Haven and Waterbury, 
Conn., as the eastern boundary, 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y., as_ the 
farthest point north, and Tren- 
ton, N. J., as the southern and 
western extremity. 

The marketing plan as thus 
outlined, however, presented 
many difficulties. In the first 
place, the danger of antagonizing 
the grocery trade, which for so 


From today on- 
New York can get its regular cake of 


Fleischmann’s Yeast in soft drinks 


Starting today all soda fountains at con- 
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home-made beverages. 

Secondly, a new problem of de- 
livery and distribution was created 
and had to be solved. The Fleisch- 
mann delivery system, operating 
through trained wagon drivers, 
was accustomed to taking care of 
the grocery trade, but could it also 
handle the soda fountain business 
within such an area 
as that contemplated? 
Yeast is a perishabl 
product and the com 
pany has always mad 
a point of delivering 
it fresh, but if nu 
merous new selling 
stations were takei 





and drug stores can give you 

Fleischmann’s Yeast mixed with your 

favorite drink or in some of the new 

specially prepared yeast health drinks. 
| pny YEAST is now being de- 
livered fresh daily to the soda fountains of 


New York. The men who mix the drinks behind 


Promed Chocolate—One of the hap 
pirst combunations with Flewchmann® 
‘Yeast —more healthful than ever 


Giving properties of the little yeast cake. You 
will find it more refreshing and beneficial. Trya 
malted milk or a chocolate seda made this way. 
‘There are new yeast drinks, too, specially pre- 
pared for the thousands of men and women who 
ere taking Pleiachmann’s Yeast for health 
The soda fountain you pass on the way to 
‘work—the store you waik by every noon at hunch 
time—will have these new drinks ready for you 
Special yeast drinks 
—New York’s newest 
One of the new .2¢8 is the Fleischmann's Yeast 
Health Special. It is made of fresh eggs, milk, 
‘end any Gavor you like. This drink will soon 
have an army of friends. It's so good—just try 
tt And think what a great drink it is for you 
et buncheon time. It is really a meal in itself —but 
edd a sandwich, if you like, for good measure. 


with a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


health drinke—just wait till you try it! 


on, would it be neces 
sary to create a new 
delivery system? A 
way was found to 
take care of the new 
business without cost- 
ly expansion and the 
old delivery system 
has been able to de- 
liver the goods with- 
out a hitch. 

Lastly, the old prob- 
lem of the difficulty in 
selling an old product 
for a new use had to 
be met. The idea of 





Conapany. 701 Washington 
Preechenane + 


THE NEW USE FOR YEAST HERALDED THROUGH A SERIES 
or “DRINK RECIPE” ADVERTISEMENTS 


long had been faithful to yeast 
‘and had co-operated in pushing it, 


had to be looked out for. A way 
was found, however, to show the 
grocer that the soda _ fountain 
business would not hurt his 
trade, but was apt to stimulate 
it, because people seeing yeast 
used in fountain drinks would 
soon learn to come to the grocer 
for yeast to be used in summer 


yeast for health is 
still comparatively 
new, and yeast for 
soda fountain drinks 
is an even more re- 
cent development, and 
it was a question 
whether people hav- 
ing become accustom- 
ed to yeast for certain 
definite uses would be 
receptive toward the 
new development. It 
was foreseen that in- 
tensified educational 
work would have to 
be done because not 
only would it be necessary to re- 
move any latent prejudice on the 
part of the public and to instruct 
soda fountain patrons in this new 
method of taking yeast, but it 
would also be necessary to supply 
dealers with recipes and clerks and 
dispensers with instructions in 
proper mixing. 

Another great difficulty lay in 
the problem of ascertaining what 
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dealers were good _ prospects 
among so many soda fountain 
proprietors. About 9,000 drug 
and confectionery stores were 
finally listed as possible outlets, 
but of these less than half were 
found to be available, because only 
those stores could be considered 
which had the necessary facili- 
ties and apparatus for mixing 
yeast drinks. In fact, only 3,400 
fountains were found to be 
equipped with mixing machines. 

However, a lineup was made 
for a drive on these 3,400. The 
territory was divided into districts 
and laid out for fifteen salesmen. 
At the end of fourteen and a half 
working days the fifteen salesmen 
had sold 3,000 stores and obtained 
85 per cent distribution. 

The merchandising campaign 
was divided into three parts. Part 
one consisted of the work of 
preparation. 


The selection of only fifteen 


salesmen made a compact group 
which could be easily sold on the 
proposition they were to handle. 
Before going out they went to 
school and received a systematic 


drilling. Classes were held in 
which all questions relating to the 
campaign were brought up for 
consideration, Dealers were classi- 
fied according to certain represen- 
tative types, with adequate dis- 
cussion of each type. As far as 
could be foreseen, all objections 
that might be raised by dealers 
were listed and answers prepared 
to deal with each objection. Thus 
the ground was laid to dissolve 
dealer resistance before any 
cropped up. 

Simultaneously plans were made 
for a big newspaper advertising 
campaign, car cards were arranged 
ior and paper slips were printed 

» be pasted on soda fountain mir- 
rors and store windows, calling 
attention to the new Fleischmann 
yeast drinks, 

The second part of the cam- 
paign consisted of the work of 
actually selling the dealer. An 
important feature of this was the 
salesmen’s poftfolio. The whole 
selling talk was built around this 
portfolio, which outlined the 
yeast-for-health movement that 
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had brought new business to gro- 
cers and other dealers. It showed 
how the soda fountain was the 
most logical outlet for yeast 
drinks and displayed the advertis- 
ing which would develop the al- 
ready visible consumer demand. 
The purpose of the portfolio was 
to standardize the selling. It was 
found that by using it the men 
had less trouble than usual in 
maintaining the correct sequence 
of arguments, because the port- 
folio served to keep both salesman 
and dealer on the right track. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE SELLING 
PLAN 


The sales plan provided that the 
dealer’s first order should be for 
a two-days’ supply, to be de- 
livered just before the newspaper 
advertising began. The first an- 
nouncement appeared in the pa- 
pers on Monday, June 20, urging 
the public to look for the big news 
on the following Wednesday. 

Yeast cakes were delivered to 
the dealers on Monday and Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday, as ar- 
ranged, the first big advertisement 
appeared. It was calculated that 
the immediate success of the plan 
would depend on a quick response 
to this advertising, and the com- 
pany declares that this response 
was more than gratifying. 

Each dealer has his supply of 
yeast kept fresh by having any 
unsold cakes exchanged for fresh 
ones when the Fleischmann driver 
makes his next call. To insure 
absolute freshness, the cakes are 
kept in a special container fur- 
nished to each dealer. 

The advertising campaign con- 
sists of thirteen advertisements to 
be run for six weeks in six New 
York newspapers, which it is cal- 
culated will reach a total of four 
and a half million people. 

The first advertisement an- 
nounced that “From to-day on 
New York can get its regular 
cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast in 
soft drinks.” Each advertisement 
not only listed special yeast drinks, 
but told how old favorites could 
be made better with a cake of 
yeast, such as Frosted Chocolate, 
Malted Milk, Grape Juice and 
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Frosted Coffee. New drinks were 
suggested, to be called “Orange 
Yeastade,” “Yeast Nogg” and 
“Fleischmann’s Yeast Cocktail.” 
In the larger advertisements a de- 
tailed list is given of the ingre- 
dients of each drink. 

Car cards are running in the 
elevated and subway lines show- 
ing popular ways of taking yeast 
and laying special stress upon the 
desirability of taking it dissolved 
in fruit juices. Paper strips have 
been put on mirrors and win- 
dows by the dealers, each strip 
recommending a specific drink 
made with yeast. These strips 
were put up on Monday and Tues- 
day of the week in which the 
newspaper campaign started. 

The distribution having been 
obtained and yeast drinks already 
launched, the third part of the 
plan came into operation. This 
consists of reliance solely on con- 
sumer advertising. The fifteen 
salesmen have been called in and 
advertising alone is depended upon 
to keep present dealers sold and 
to develop new ones. 

It is believed that the successful 
business being done by dealers 
who have accepted the Fleisch- 
mann plan will influence other 
dealers to install the necessary 
mixing apparatus in an effort to 
keep abreast of the times. No 
Fleischmann salesmen are calling 
on dealers in an effort to get re- 
peat orders; the delivery men are 
simply making their rounds of the 
soda fountain stores, as well as 
the grocery stores. It is left to 
the advertising to sell the public 
on the idea of yeast drinks, an 
accordingly to increase the num- 
ber of cakes ordered by each 
individual dealer. 

The Fleischmann Company de- 
clares that the successful installa- 
tion of yeast in soda fountains 
was simply the result of sound 
theory turned into successful 
practice. Painstaking prepara- 
tion was made to cover every 
point of the campaign, in which 
time counted for a great deal. 
The fact that the schedule was 
carried out in fourteen and one- 
half days shows that the prelimi- 
nary plan was well organized. 
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H. W. Clarke Returns to 
McGraw-Hill 


H. W. Clarke has been appointed 
business manager of Coal Age, succeec- 
ing J. H. Burton. For the last two 
and one half years Mr. Clarke has been 
ner of the publicity Sogerement of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Previous to this connection he was with 
the McGraw-Hill Company for over 
two years as a member of the Chicago 
advertising service department. Before 
joining the McGraw-Hill Company in 
1916 he was with the Westinghouse 
Electrical and Manufacturing Co. in the 
sales and publicity departments. 
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“Photoplay Magazine” Ad- 
vances C. J. Harrison 


Curtis J. Harrison, who has been a 
member of the Western advertising sta‘ 
of Photoplay Magazine, Chicago, for 
four years, has been made estern 
advertising manager with headquarters 
at Chicago. Previous to his connection 
with Photoplay Magazine Mr. Harrison 
was with Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


I. C. Brenner, Vice-President, 
“Golfers’ Magazine” 


I. C. Brenner has been elected vic 
president of Golfers’ Magazine Cor 
pany, publisher of the Golfers’ Maga 
gine, Chicago, succeeding J. M. Graffis 
Mr. Brenner will be in charge of ad 
vertising. Fred T. Bangs, managing 
editor, has been elected secretary of 
the company. 


Duncan S. Blaikie Opens 
Montreal Office 


Duncan S. Blaikie, vice-president of 
the R. C. Smith & Sons, Limited, ad- 
vertising agency, Toronto, has resigned 
to enter business for himself in Mont 
real as the Duncan S. Blaikie Adver 
tising Service. 


“Lifebuoy” Account with 
Cowen Agency 


The advertising of “Lifebuoy” soap, 
made by Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., is now being handled by the 
Cowen Company, New York. 


Briscoe Account with 
McJunkin 


The Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jack- 
son, Mich., has appointed the McJunkin 
Advertising Co., Chicago, to handle its 
advertising account. 


Seaman Has Waring Hat 
Account 


The Wesing Has Manufacturing Co., 
Yonkers, N. +, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York. 
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City . ; Separate 
Population : 1 Dwellings 
1,823,779 : ot y 390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia 


Getting Good Results from 
Saturday Afternoon Advertising 


Philadelphia 


710 reply coupons were received before the end of the week 
from an advertisement inserted in The Philadelphia Bulletin 
on Saturday, May 2lst, by the Grolier Society, publishers of 
“The Book of Knowledge.” 
Think of it! 770 families within a week, in answer to one 
advertisement, inviting a book salesman to call! 
This brings out two valuable points for advertisers to re- 
member: 
1—The long sustained “pulling power” of the SATURDAY 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 
2—Its strength in influencing sales of articles that are “un- 
usual,” difficult to sell, or that are high in price. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


wit, The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
reads the May, 499,158 copies a day. 
Bulletin No prise, premium, coupon or other artificial 
methods of stimulating cwculation are used by 
The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin’s circulation is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania, and is 
one of the largest in the United States. 
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Jashion ette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


How a special market 
was logically developed 


GAINST strong competi- 
tion Fashionette Hair 
Nets had gained a reasonably 
satisfactory distribution in 
New York. 


The next steps for the logical 
development of this market 
were to create more intensive 
consumer demand and to win 
hearty dealer co-operation. 


Home circulation—with over a 
million daily readers—indicated 
the advertising value of the 
EveNiINnG JourNAL for such a 
product. The EvEeNING 
JOURNAL was used exclusively 
in the evening field, and its 
Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment co-operated in obtaining 
dealer link-up. 


2831 dealers contacted 
Field Men called on 2831 drug, 
notions and dry goods stores, 
showed the advertising to ap- 
pear in the EVENING JOURNAL; 
explained how dealers could 
increase their sales by linking- 


up Fashionette display work 
with this advertising which 
would reach hundreds of their 
own neighborhood customers 
and placed window display 
material in several hundred 
stores. 


Fashionette salesmen, fully 
supplied with routed lists, then 
stimulated all old accounts and: 
opened a remarkable number 
of new ones. 


Trade paper stimulation 
Meanwhile, Drug and Men and 
Women’s Wear Trade News 
(two of the Merchandising 
Service Department’s five 
trade papers) carried the story 
of Fashionette Hair Nets to 
14,700 dealers in the New 
York market. 

Then consumer advertising ran 
for four months exclusively in 
the EveninG JouRNAL. 

Mr. Goldberg’s letter brings 


out some interesting facts on 
results. Read it. 


Fashionette advertising planned by the Federal Advertising Agency. 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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What is “Class”? 


To an advertiser “‘class’”’ means just one thing— 

The ability to buy. ° 

It may or may not represent ancestral escutchgons. It 
may or may not mean a listing in the Social Register. But 
it must stand for purchasing power—it must mean dollars 
and the willingness to spend them. 

To the so-called “‘class” advertiser there is small dis- 
tinction between a pedigreed Percy de Puyster and a self- 
made Sam Sullivan. If both have money to spend, both 
must be cultivated. The bank book, not the Blue Book, 
is the true gauge of “class” in an advertising sense. 

The only way to reach them both is through the me- 
dium whose appeal is broad enough, and circulation great 
enough, to include both groups of “class” buyers—and all 
other groups besides. 

In Chicago that medium is The Daily News. 

Its 400,000 circulation is read by over 1,200,000 
worth-while buyers—by 7 out of every 9 English-speak- 
ing persons in Chicago. 

They are distinctly ‘‘class” in their ability to buy. But 
they are “mass” of great enough proportions to include 
every possible group of buyers. 

Their buying demands range all the way from de luxe 
limousines to darning cotton. They have money to spend 
—and they spend it. And they spend it most readily for 
the products that are advertised in the medium upon 
which they depend for their buying needs. 

Every advertiser of every product—‘“class” and other- 
wise—who wants to cover the Chicago market with any 
degree of thoroughness must cultivate that great body of 
buyers who practically determine the buying habits of the 
community. Every advertiser can cultivate them through 
the paper that is read every day by that dominating ma- 
jority of Chicago buyers. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 











The Milline System Does Away 
with Awkward Decimals 


Affords a Basis Comparison But Not Necessarily a Comparison of 
Reader Value 


By Benjamin H. Jefferson 


Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy 


] ASKED three newspaper repre- 
sentatives to pronounce this: 
$.001688. 

The first representative said it 
meant sixteen hundred, eighty- 
eight millionths of a cent; the 
second solicitor said that it meant 
sixteen and eighty-eight ten thou- 
sandths of a dollar; and the third 
solicitor said that he had never 
tried to pronounce decimals. He 
always wrote them down. 

This experience was exactly in 
line with the trial in our own of- 
fice where I found startling ad- 
ventures in nomenclature. 

Solicitors wrestling with a list 
of this kind always.seem to me 
to be headed straight for a quag- 


mire and in my own case I have 
always had to hesitate and give 


careful study before quoting 


decimals. 
Let us continue the list: 


Cost per 
Thousand 
Circulation 


New York Times 

Chicago Tribune 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
Los Angeles Examiner.... 
Washington Star 
Minneapolis Tribune 


-002027 
-002192 
-001912 


It is complex, is it not? But 
under the Milline system the above 
list becomes so simple that it is 
hardly possible for even a child to 
£0 wrong. 

A Milline is the product of the 

ace multiplied by the circula- 
tion, expressed in millions. There- 
fore, one line in a publication with 
a circulation of one million would 

¢ one Milline. This is the easiest 
way to visualize it, but it is 

ually true that 100 lines in a 

blication of ten thousand circu- 

tion would equal one Milline. 
The above list reduced to cost per 
Milline, therefore, is as follows: 


New York Times 

Chicago Tribune 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

St. Louis Globe Democrat.... 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Washington Star 

Minneapolis Tribune 


If the advertising fraternity 
finds its burden lightened through 
the advent of the Milline system 
of space computation, it is only 
right that it should extend an 
appreciative glance toward Print- 
ERS’ INK, because nothing was far- 
ther from my mind than giving 
publicity to the Milline system 
(which we had been using in 
Lyon & Healy’s for about a year). 
However, when I mentioned the 
subject casually in the office of 
that paper, the editor insisted that 
the matter be put into the form 
of an article which was duly pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK last Sep- 
tember. One other short article 
and a brief note complete all the 
publicity given to the system and 
yet Mr. Bothoff, president of the 
Standard Rate & Data Service 
assures me that the demand for 
the Milline tabulation has grown 
so strong that hereafter it will be 
given in his publication. This will 
mean that every advertiser will 
buy space on a common denomina- 
tor basis. 

The Milline system, however, 
has its limitations and one of these 
is that I can see no scientific basis 
for including in our study of Mil- 
lines what we may call the Quality 
Angle. 

In comparing the Milline rates 
of papers there is only one sound 
rule and that is to compare like 
with like. The Milline does not 
intend in any way to bring rates 
of advertising to a uniform level 
nor even in a milder form to criti- 
cise the prevailing rates of maga- 
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zines or newspapers. An exceed- 
ingly able letter on this subject 
from the D’Arcy agency brings 
out the point that “circulation as 
such” in quantity or in small vol- 
umes does not determine the value 
of advertising mediums. It is 
exactly right in this matter, but I 
think the value of the reader- 
appeal of each paper may safely 
be left to the common sense of the 
advertiser. 

The Milline reveals to us at a 
glance that one farm paper is 
charging sixty times as much as 
another. Perhaps there is a good 
reason. Maybe the de luxe rate 
paper goes to all Berkshire boars 
in Vermont or to all the lemon 
growers in Chicago. If it reaches 
all the Michigan farmers who 
paint their barns black and white 
to match their cows it may be 
worth a very high advertising rate. 

But if we try to adopt a fixed 
system of value of circulation by 
the excellence of the editorial mat- 
ter as set forth by P. K. Marsh 
in his Classic: “The Part the 
Reader Plays,” we will find our- 
selves confronted with the fol- 
lowing situation: Let us all agree 
that the baseball extra perhaps 
comes nearest to zero in advertis- 
ing strength of anything unrolled 
by a perfecting press. Its life with 
the reader is pérhaps five minutes. 
On the other hand, may we not 
say that a magazine, monthly or 
quarterly, printed in colors, and 
selling for perhaps fifty cents a 
copy is the ideal long-life, strong- 
appeal space? Between these ex- 
tremes we run the entire gamut. 
However, we no sooner have this 
standard of value fixed in our 
mind than it develops that the 
advertiser is putting out a new 
baseball catcher’s mask or a bet- 
ter kind of soda pop; or perhaps 
a ‘cigarette that mortifies. Our 
standard at once clearly becomes 
wrong end to. The baseball ex- 
tra is transfigured and shines forth 
as our first selection. 

Mr. Provandie calls my attention 
to the outboard circulation of 
Life and on the basis that Life 
lives longer than the majority of 
publications, asks, “How can we 
weigh that publication by the Mil- 
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line system?” This is typical of 
so many letters that the explana- 
tion that I have already made is 
one that it will be very necessary 
to keep in mind. 

One of the leading advertising 
agencies in New York brings up 
an interesting variation which also 
lies entirely out of the province 
of the Milline system. I am in no 
way competent to answer these 
questions and Milline students will 
quickly recognize it would be quite 
as reasonable to ask why the Sat- 
urday Evening Post charges its 
present rate instead of some other 
rate. The letter is as follows: 

“As for the difficulty that is ex- 
perienced in properly placing the 
decimal point, I cannot under- 
stand why anyone who has had a 
common school education cannot 
carry out so simple an arithmetical 
process. Still, 1 must confess, our 
own space- buying department is 
perplexed when it comes to plac- 
ing the decimal point properly. 

“In the interesting table which 
you present in your letter, and 
which shows how easy it is to use 
existing figures of cost per thov- 
said circulation and _ translate 
them into cost per Milline by the 
simple shifting of the decimal 
point, it becomes glaringly appar- 
ent that some publications have no 
cost standards whatever. Why 
should Magazine A charge $31.60 
per Milline against Magazine 7 
Why should the Weekly C 


And why should 
E charge $8.40 when 


Monthly 
Monthly F is content with $6.50? 
The more I see of this system the 
better pleased I am with it.” 


WOULD BE OF DIRECT BENEFIT TO 
ADVERTISERS 


The sole object of the Milline 
is to help advertisers to make their 
advertising pay. If advertising 
doés not pay it will soon be a lost 
commodity. Every advertising 
man should be a tireless searcher 
after the best values to be had. 
Martin’s Merchandising Reporting 
Service presents this phase of the 
matter in the clearest terms: It 


says: 
should 


*AIl advertising rates 
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first be reduced to a common de- 
nominator. In publications the 
agate line is the general stand- 
ard of measurement. There are 
fourteen agate lines to a column 
inch. Rates are usually quoted on 
the basis of so much per agate 
line. Before one can judge the 
value of what he is purchasing, all 
rates should be reduced to the cost 
per agate line per thousand or per 
million circulation. Méilline is a 
new word meaning cost per line 
per million circulation. 

“In newspapers the Milline va- 
ries with the quantity of circula- 
tion, the larger publications being 
able to deliver circulation at a 
lower milline than the smaller 
publications. 

“The Milline of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune which cost seventy 
cents for 437,158 circulation, is 
$1.60, while the Milline of the 
Grand Forks Herald which costs 
seven cents for 14,737 circulation 
is $4.75. Instead of the Chicago 
paper costing ten times that of 
the smaller, it in reality costs only 
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about one-third as much. These 
two publications must naturally be 
purchased on an entirely different 
basis as they cover entirely differ- 
ent fields. Yet the Milline of any 
group of competing publications is 
a very interesting and necessary 
figure on which to buy advertising 
space.” 

The Chicago Musical Times, in a 
scholarly article on the Milline 
system which it expounds for the 
benefit of piano advertisers, says: 

“The system, which could be 
called ‘Advertising Logarithm,’ 
as it reduces any advertising rate 
to a common denominator for the 
purpose of cost comparison, en- 
ables the advertiser to know just 
what he is buying.” 

Business papers with the interest 
of their clients at heart will un- 
doubtedly follow the example of 
this publication. 

Personal interviews with men 
like Seth Drake of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, have 
never failed to reassure me of the 
welcome that the Milline figures 
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will receive from those who have 
the final okehing of advertising 
expenditures. Mr. Drake said, 
“the Milline gives me a clear con- 
ception for the first time of what 
we are paying for advertising ser- 
vice and enables me to make com- 
parisons instantaneously.” 

The average Milline rate for 
newspapers in the United States 
to-day (48 States) is $5.03. 

The average Milline rate for 
monthly magazines in the United 
States to-day (98 leaders) is 
$12.58. 

The average Milline rate for 
weekly magazines in the United 
States to-day (27 leaders) is 
$12.44. 

The average Milline rate for 
Women’s magazines in the United 
States to-day (27 leaders) is 
$16.53. 

The average Milline rate for 
monthly farm papers in the United 
ery to-day (46 leaders) is 

4.30. 


The average Milline rate for 
semi-monthly farm papers in the 
United States to-day (40 leaders) 
is $8.06. 

The average Milline rate for 
weekly farm papers in the United 
States to-day (69 leaders) is 
$11.14. 

As far as I know this is the 
first time these figures have been 
made public. 


J. W. Lee, Jr., President of 
Dyer Agency 

J. W. Lee, Jr., formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the George L. Dyer Company, 
New York advertising agency, has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
George L. Dyer. 

Mr. Lee has been with the Dyer com- 
pany since January 1. Prior to that 
time he was associated with his brother, 
Ivy L. Lee, and before that he was pub- 
licity agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System. From 1911 to 1913 he 
acted as advisor to the conference com- 
mittee of railroad managers in the wage 
negotiations with the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. 

With the exception of the election of 
Mr. Lee to the presidency, the entire 
management of the agency remains the 
same as it was before Mr. Dyer’s death. 


Charles K. Feinberg has resigned as 
advertising manager of The Art Metal 
Works, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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New Effort to Revise Second- 


Class Postage Rates 

The Longworth Bill, providing for 
a postponement of the increase in sec- 
ond-class postage rates scheduled {or 
July 1, pending an investigation of the 
entire second-class postage situation, 
was tabled by the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the House on June 22, in sy 
of the fact that it had been rec 
mended by the Post Office Department. 
A bill Pr ared by Representative 
Hardy, o Colorado, has been intro- 
duced in its piece, limiting the post- 
ponement of the increase to one ya 


a 
and directing that special investigation 
transporting 


be made of the cost of 
newspapers. 


McCormick and Stahl Service 


Organization Formed 

P. S. McCormick, formerly chief o 
plan and copy of the Redfield Adv 
tising Agency, New York, and L. |. 
Stahl, formerly of the art staffs of *! 
J. Walter Thompson Company and Stan- 
ford Briggs, New York, have forn 
an advertising service organization 
New York known as P. S. McCormick 
and L. J. Stahl Associated. 


Accounts of Philadelphia 
Agency 

The advertising of the Splitdorf Elec- 
trical Company, Newark, N. J., and of 
the Vim Motor Truck Company, Phila- 
delphia, is now handled by The Eugene 
McGuckin Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. 


Merrili C. Welles with “The 
Atlantic Monthly” 


Merrill C. Welles has joined the 
advertising staff of The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Boston. Mr. Welles has been with 
Major Carroll J. Swan at Boston for 
the last three years. 


Porter Agency Placing Ship 
ping Board Campaign 
The United States Shipping Board 
advertising which appears in magazines 
and newspapers during the month of 
July is placed by the Harry Porter Co., 

ne., New York. 


New Account for Indianapolis 
Agency 

The Disco Electric Manufacturing 

Company, of Detroit, has placed its 

advertising account with the Sidener 

Vee Riper Advertising Co., Indiana- 

polis. 


Co-operative Account for 
Honig-Cooper 


The Wenatchee District Co-operative 
Association, Wenatchee, Wash.. has ap- 
pointed the Honig-Cooper Company, 
San Francisco, as its advertising agent. 
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ETAILERS in Indianapolis are fully informed as to 
advertising values. Nearly every specialty man who 
goes into a store these days tries to force his sale with some 
carelessly thrown out references to advertising. But the 
dealer knows what is effective advertising and what is not. 


They know that advertising in The Indianapolis News will 
create a demand—/f enough is run. They aren’t fooled by 
a long list of mediums. They know that a hundred percent 
campaign concentrated in a medium as The News, which 
reaches 95 percent of the people of Indianapolis is much 
better than one divided with one or more other mediums. 


If you want to get maximum efficiency in your adver- 
tising in The Indianapolis Radius concentrate your 
ammunition in the one dominant medium 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL , Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bidg. 
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The FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURER 


A Vital Factor in 
Furniture Production 


Disseminating the latest news of 
the industry; a vital factor in progres- 
sive, scientific production of furniture; 
an essential monthly “handbook” for 
executives, shop foremen, purchasing 
and production men— 


That’s the way S. Karpen & Bro., 
Chicago, one of America’s largest 
furniture manufacturing concerns, re- 
gards the Furniture Manufacturer and 
Artisan. 


Thirty-one paid copies of this tech- 
nical and business paper are sent 
monthly by the company’s order to 
those who control its purchasing and 
production. 


PERIODICAL 


Grand Ra ids 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. Mediums 
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and ARTISAN 


It Alone Blankets the Field 


The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan is the only 
trade journal that serves exclusively the furniture 
manufacturing industry—the only paper that blankets 
the field. 


Its scientific data and information on all adminis- 
trative and production problems are considered in- 
valuable by its subscribers, 


Paid circulation of the Manufacturer covers 90 per 
cent of the manufacturers, shop foremen and others 
who direct the production of $573,785,000 worth of 
furniture per year. 


These men control purchases of materials costing 
more than $205,000,000—lumber, veneers, panels, fin- 
ishes, etc.; of $95,000,000 in factory equipment—elec- 
tric power necessities of all kinds, woodworking, 
scraping machines, safety appliances and many other 
essentials. 


What’s more—because of the important information 
therein, these subscribers are constant readers. 


Can you expect greater effectiveness from your 
advertising in this field? 


_ | PUBLISHING CO. 
Michigan 


510 Union Trust Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDWARD R. FORD 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR B. BAER CO. 
47 W. 42nd St., Room 527 
New York City 





Kiln drying is one of the 
most important processes in 
furniture production and any 
expert help or advice manu- 
facturers can get is given 
especial attention. 

The Furniture Manufacturer 
& Artisan is now furnishing 
its subscribers with a series 
of articles on “Practical Kiln 
Drying,” written by E. U. 
Kettle, recognized as an in- 
ternational authority on the 
subject. 


Tuere are 22,000 worth- 
while house furnishing and 
furniture merchants in the 
United States, and the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, 
sworn circulation statements 
prove, reaches more of these 
than any other trade paper. 


These merchant subscribers 
have an annual buying power 
for furniture, house furnish- 
ings and home equipment of 
$369,897,000, 


Advertising by professional 
men has always been a much 
debated issue. 


The American Funeral Di- 
rector, reaching professional 
business men, among other 
things deals with this special 
advertising problem. 


It is considered by those who 
know to be the greatest single 
exponent of ethical and profes- 
sional pubiicity among funeral 
directors and cians, 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





More than $637,000,000.00 
in Property 


Property valuation in Milwaukee gives 
some idea of the wealth of this thriving 
metropolis: 
Real Estate - - - $205,511,990.00 
Building - - * - 284,441,120.00 
Personal Property - 185,658,430.00 


Grand Total, $637,611,540.00 





The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market is finan- 
cially able to purchase its full quota of any 
good product. Milwaukee ranks high among 
American cities in per capita wealth. 


As aneconomical try-out field the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market should be first on every 
list. Only one medium is needed to cover 
it. Single-handed The Journal can establish 
your product by taking your message directly 
to 4 out.of every 5 English-speaking people 
in Milwaukee. 


Valuable surveys of the Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin Market have been made by The Journal 
in relation to various products. They will 
be mailed upon request to advertising 
agencies and advertisers. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by merit 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Postmaster Sells Thrift Stamps 
in Mail Campaign 


Two Letters That Increased Sales of United States Securities Over 
1,400 Per Cent 


ukee 


T= postmaster of to-day is 
not only a postmaster, but an 
agent of the Government Savings 
Organization of the United States 
Treasury Department. As such 
his primary duties are those of a 
salesman, It is his duty not only 
to sell such things as postage 
stamps, postcards, and money 
orders, but Government securi- 
ties. 

Any salesman can do a little 
business by waiting for people to 
come to him, but a good sales- 
man goes out after them. So rea- 
soned R. B. Haskell, postmaster 
at Burley, Idaho, which is situ- 
ated in the centre of the Minidoka 
irrigation project. A few years 
ago this area was covered by a 
wilderness, but it is now sprinkled 
with fine farms sending vast 


amounts of grain and other food 


products to Eastern markets an- 
nually, crossed by good roads, and 
settled by prosperous people. 

Postmaster Haskell can get rid 
of his postage stamps easily—the 
merits of those are sufficiently 
known—but the case of his THrsdt,. 
Stamps and Treasury Certificates 
was different. The war fever 
being over, people seemed in- 
clined to forget about them. So 
Mr. Haskell decided to advertise. 

The method he chose was 
direct-mail. In his choice he was 
no doubt influenced by the fact 
that the cost of distributing his 
advertising matter would be al- 
most nil. 

Last March he composed the 
following letter, to go to all his 
regular patrons: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT 


l'wetrrH Feperat Reserve District 
GOVERNMENT SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 

Burtey, Ipano, March 10, 1921. 
Dear Friend: 

A year ago the people of the United 
States were reeling in the intoxicated 
state of spending. 

To-day we face 1921 sober. What the 
Treasury Department predicted has 
ome true, 


The prodigal and the improvident are 
suffering and along with them others 
are taking losses. 

A year ago we faced a herculean task 
—that of the man whose voice of cau- 
tion is drowned in the noise of the 
revel. To-day our people are listening 
and obeying the admonition to save. We 
look forward to a year of popular in- 
vestment in Government securities and 
to your aid in forwarding this move- 
ment, 

The Government has put its saving 
movement on a dollar basis. We are 
now offering $1.00 non-interest bearing 
Treasury Savings Stamps which are not 
only exchangeable for $5.00 War Sav- 
ings Stamps, but for a new Treasury 
Savings Certificate bearing 4 per cent 
interest compounded quarterly. The 25c 
Thrift Stamps, the $5.00 Savings Stamps, 
and the $100 and $1,000 Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates will continue on sale. 

Ne invite you to invest your money 
in these attractive Government Securi- 
ties, and assist in the movement creat- 
ing thrift so vital to the welfare of the 
country. 

You can do this by calling at the 
Post Office, or you can obtain them 
from your city or rural carrier. 

This is an opportunity for safe and 
sane investment for schools, fraternal 
organizations, labor unions and women’s 
clubs, 

We wish you to begin a systematic 
saving, no matter how small the amount. 
Four 25c Thrift Stamps exchange for 

ct'ss $1.00 stamp; four $1.00 stamps ex- 
& e for one interest-bearing War 
Savings Stamp. Five War Savings 
Stamps exchange for a $25.00 Treas- 
ury Savings Certificate. Four $25.00 
certificates exchange for a $100 Treas- 
ury Savings Certificate, and so on. 

Remember you can buy from your 
carrier or at the Post Office. Four 
per cent interest compounded quarterly 
—redeemable at any time—safe, sane 
and profitable, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. B. Hasxett, 


Postmaster. 


This letter he had mimeo- 
graphed and sent out over the 
four rural routes emanating from 
his office. It was also delivered 
to patrons on city carrier routes 
and through the post office boxes, 
to approximately 2,000 people. 
Each letter was individually ad- 
dressed 

The result was an increase in 
the sale of War Savings Stamps, 
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Thrift Stamps and Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates of more than 1,400 
per cent. Within a month he had 
created a new interest in these 
forms of securities and had estab- 
lished a clientele of savers who 
were buying regularly. Not only 
that, but he aroused new interest 
in Postal Savings and got an in- 
creased business in that depart- 
ment, 

Thus encouraged, he sent out a 
second letter, in which he made a 
somewhat different appeal, with 
special emphasis on the safety of 
principal, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT 
Reserve District 

ORGANIZATION 

1921, 


TREASURY 
TWELFTH FEDERAL 
GovERNMENT SavINGS 

Buriey, Ipano, April 11, 
My Dear Fellow Citizen: 

Some time ago I took the liberty of 
advising you of the advantages to be 
gained by investing in the securities of 
the United States Government. I am 
now writing again not to convince you 
of something that you already know, 
but to concentrate your attention upon 
these securities and to stir you into 
their regular purchase. 

It is a part of my job as postmaster 
in this community to sell these securi- 
ties of our Government. I am glad 
to do it because I know it is a good 
thing for every man, woman and child 
to have a stake—a financial stake in his 
or her Government. It is good, too, to 
have your money drawing 4 per cent 
interest, compounded quarterly, in such 
strong hands as the Treasury of the 
United States of America. That malty 
your principal safe and safety of priu- 
cipal ought to be the first consideration. 

These securities—the $5 War Savings 
Stamps, the $25, $100 and $1,000 Trea- 
sury Savings Certificates—pay 4 per cent 
interest, compounded quarterly, and ma- 
ture in five years. They have a guar- 
anteed, constantly increasing value from 
month to month. They are redeemable 
at any time. That is, you can always 
sell them back, when necessary, to the 
Government at a profit to yourself, 

I have these securities on sale at this 
office at all times and will be glad to 
accommodate you. I also have twenty- 
five-cent thrift and $1 Treasury Sav- 
ings Stamps, which are exchangeable for 
the above-mentioned securities and 
which provide an excellent means of 
saving regularly. Drop in and talk to 
me about them. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. B. Hasxett, 
Postmaster. 


The returns from this were no 
less good than the first, 
Postmaster Haskell has estab- 
lished a reputation for himself as 


and . 
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a salesman and advertiser that 
has earned the commendation of 
Theodore Hardee, director of his 
Federal Reserve District, the 
twelfth. He intends to continue 
his plan, for he has found that 
even the simplest form of adver- 
tising pays when rightly directed. 


“Made in Germany” Now 
™" 
Camouflaged 

An instance of how the Germans are 
trying to regain their hold on the mar 
kets of the world, hiding the old-time 
“Made in Germany” trade-mark, came 
to the attention of the Canadian Manu 
facturers’ Association recently, in a lect 
ter from a Berlin firm trying to est 
lish Montreal connections, to distribut 
their products while hiding their Ger 
man origin, knowing the unpopularity 
of anything made in Germany. This 
came in the way of a circular letter, 
with catalogues, sent to a Montreal firm 
dealing in art goods and stationery sup 
plies. 

The letter was signed Anton Hellman 
setting forth: “Erc.osed I beg to hand 
you a sample and catalogue with price 
list of my silhouettes. These are manu 
factured in Germany by artists of emi 
nent abilities. These silhouettes have 
neither the name of the manufacturer 
nor the country of origin stamped on 
them, and therefore the name of your 
firm could be affixed, if wanted, to same 
I am able to supply you with these sil 
houettes in all sizes, allowing 40 per 
cent discount to wholesale dealers, 
These quotations are indeed quite low 
and with them you may be able to meet 
all competition in this line.-—New York 
Commercial. 


Sold 
Philad« 
phia, has been sold by the Public 
Ledger Company to the Retail Ledger 
Publishing Company, a new corpora 
tion. The name will be changed to 
“Retail Ledger.” Mansfield F. House, 
formerly development manager of the 
Public Ledger Company, is president 
of the new company, and its other of- 
ficers are Joseph Luchs, vice-president; 
Tohn C. Martin, Charles A. Tyler and 
Wm. N. Taft, directors. There will be 
no change in editorial policies or per 
sonnel. 


“Retail Ledger” 
The “Retail Public Ledger,” 


Boston Agency’s New Accounts 
The R. Murphy’s Sons Co., Ayer, 
Mass., Stay Sharp knives, has appointed 
the Griffith Stillings advertising agenc 
Boston, to handle its advertisir 
Other new Griffith-Stillings accounts ar 
those of B. F. Perkins & Co., Inc 
Sielyehe, Mass., ventilating and x: 
haust fans; Mullen paper, boxboard and 
textile testers. etc.; the Whitney Ma 
chine Co., Winchester, Mass., tanners’ 
machinery, and the Hudson Narrow 
Fabric Co., Hudson, Mass., tire and 
other industrial tapes. 
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Cannot Use the Name “Overland” 
for Tires 


Though Not Goods of the “Same Descriptive Properties,” Willys- 
Overland Company Gets Injunction 


HE United States Circuit 

Court of Appeals for the 
third circuit handed down a de- 
cision on June 13 in the case of 
the Akron-Overland Tire Com- 
pany vs. Willys-Overland Com- 
pany which is important as indi- 
cating a possible tendency on the 
part of the courts to broaden the 
application of the doctrine of un- 
fair competition, and to afford re- 
lief in cases wheré the parties are 
not directly in competition with 
each other in the same line of 
business. 

Hitherto, with very few ex- 
ceptions, it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain relief before our 
Federal Courts against trade-mark 
infringements or other forms of 
unfair competition unless the de- 
fendant could be shown to be di- 
rectly in competition with the 
complaining concern. No matter 
how great the injury might be, it 
has commonly been necessary to 
show that the infringer was in 
the same line of business in order 
to establish one’s case. In enjoin- 
ing the Akron-Overland Tire 
Company from use of the word 
“Overland” in connection with its 
business, however, the Circuit 
Court for the third circuit indi- 
cates that the doctrine may be yet 
further modified. 

From the strictly legal point of 
view, moreover, the decision is of 
interest, as placing the courts of 
the third circuit in harmony with 
the authority of the Circuit Court 
for the second circuit which some 
time since awarded the Aunt 
Jemima Milling Company a de- 
cree against a concern which used 
an infringing trade-mark upon 
syrup. Although not goods of 
the “same descriptive properties,’ 

; provided by the Trade-Mark 
\ct of 1905, the court decided that 
the milling company was entitled 
to an injunction, since pancake 
flour and syrup were so closely as- 
sociated as to deceive the public 


if a similar trade-mark were ap- 
plied to both. 

The same line of reasoning is 
followed by the court in the 
Overland case. Judge Buffington, 
in delivering the opinion, said: 

“We note the earnest contention 
of defendant’s counsel that the 
case was one where there could be 
no unfair competition on the part 
of the defendant because the de- 
fendant was not in business com- 
petition with the plaintiff and 
therefore the court below erred 
in following the ruling of the 
British cases in granting, and in 
not following the ruling of some 
of the American cases in refusing 
an injunction against unfair busi- 
ness competition where the parties 
were not in competition in the 
same kind of business. 

“In view of this contention we 
deem it proper to say the matter 
has had our serious consideration 
and we find no ground to convict 
the court below of error, either in 
its use of authorities or in other 
regards, for while it may be con- 
ceded that the plaintiff company 
manufactures automobiles and the 
defendant does not; and while the 
plaintiff does not make or sell 
automobile tires and the defen- 
dant retreads and sells tires, and 
in exact terms the two do not 
compete in these particular things, 
yet the fact remains that the busi- 
ness of both is so connected with 
automobiles that the public, in 
buying the stocks, securities and 
retread tires of the defendant 
company, by the use of the word 
‘Overland’ in connection there- 
with, will, by such descriptive 
word, be led to believe it is buy- 
ing property or articles owned or 
dealt in by the plaintiff or one 
of its subsidiary companies. 

“That the plaintiffs had in the 
word ‘Overland’ a good-will of 
high reputation and great value 
in connection with automobiles 
cannot be gainsaid. That the de- 
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fendants’ use of the word ‘Over- 
land’ in connection with the sale of 
its retread tires and its stock and 
securities, would enable it to share 
in the plaintiff's good-will and 
reputation, also cannot be gain- 
said. That such use of the word 
‘Overland’ by the defendant would 
breed confusion and misunder- 
standing in the minds of the pub- 
lic is foreshadowed by what did 
happen in the way of third parties 
confusing and connecting the de- 
fendant and its acts with the plain- 
tiff company and even holding the 
plaintiff accountable for such acts. 

“Indeed it is manifest that un- 
der the facts of this case, the 
maintenance by the plaintiff of the 
good-will attributed to Overland 
business and products, would, in 
the future, be determined, not 
alone by what the plaintiff did to 
uphold the standard of that good- 
will, but by what the defendant 
might do by failure to uphold such 
reputation and maintain such 
good-will. 

“Moreover, with a practically 
unlimited field of distinctive 
names open to it for choice, when 
the defendant lately entered the 
automobile industry, the fact that 
it chose to take a name that had no 
connection or association with the 
automobile trade except the good- 
will and association which the 
plaintiff had given it, shows con- 
clusively that the name was given 
to this new venture in the auto- 
mobile field because of its estab- 
lished high regard in that industry 
which had been given it by the 
plaintiff. We are not misled by 
suggestions that the name ‘Over- 
land’ had significance from the 
Overland Trail and affairs of 
eighty years ago. But we are im- 
pressed by the fact that at the 
present time and for some years 
past, the word ‘Overland’ has been 
closely associated in the public 
mind, with the plaintiff company’s 
automobile business.” 


Newspapers to Advertise 
E. Batteries 


The J. E. Battery Company of, the 
Pacific Coast has -—P its advertising 
account with the Lockwood-Shackel- 
ford Company, of San Francisco. <A 
newspaper campaign is in preparation. 
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A Bank Urges Other Banks 
to Advertise 


“A message to banks and bankers, in 
the interest of spreading knowledge of 
financial service by means of the printed 
word,” is the foreword to a booklet pub 
lished by the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany of St. Louis. This is an unusual 
errand for any pamphlet, particularly 
when it is sponsored by a _ banking 
house. 

“In days gone by,” says the pam 
phlet, “it was the accepted policy for 
bankers to lead a life of seclusion and 
silence so far as their service was con 
cerned. Dignity was a word of many 
meanings, and one of its definitions was 
‘no advertising.’ 

“But the law of evolution, that all 
things must either appreciate or depre 
ciate, is not subject to repeal. The 
banker saw that another definition oi 
old-time dignity was ‘to stand still,’ and 
as everything about him was moving 
standing still meant going backward 
Naturally and wisely, he turned to the 
printed word for help, and found how 
easy it was to get new business and 
still retain high standing in the eyes 
of his fellow men. It was a dark day 
for the wildcat promoter when banks 
started to advertise. 

“In this day of buyers’ markets, etc., 
sag publicity is necessary in the 
selling of any commodity, and Service 
is a commodity. On the following 
pages are reprinted fifteen advertise 
ments that were designed to sell com 
mercial banking service. We thought to 
tell patrons ‘what they could expect’ 
would have more force than waiting for 
them to tell us what they wanted.” 

“What You Expect of Your Banker” 
is the title and the remainder is de 
voted to reproductions of advertisements 
run by the Mercantile Trust Company. 


Two N 


New West Virginia 
Accounts 


The Graham-Bumgarner Co., Parkers 
burg, W. Va., has appointed the Mc 
Adam Advertising Service, Wheeling, 
W. Va., to handle its advertising. This 
company, which is a manufacturer and 
wholesaler of shoes, is to advertise in 
business papers and direct by mail. 

The McAdam Service has also ob 
tained the account of the North Wheel 
ing Glass Bottle Co., of Wheeling. Ad 
vertising is being placed in publications 
of the bottle and proprietary business 
and direct by mail. 


Adds 


Seaman Agency 
Accounts 


A. Taylor Company, New 
fork, sales agents for Bau Spanish 
olive oil, has placed its advertising 
— with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
ork. 

The Seaman agency has also obtained 
the advertising account of the Mahogany 
Association, Inc., which will advertise 
to popularize mahogany furniture. 


The W. 
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ympany. The Chemical Exposition Number of 
“aia Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 

August 31, 1921, will be devoted in 
eo its entirety to the vital subject of in- 
The dustrial waste elimination of every 


rer and J 


- in J kind. 


It’s a pretty good place to tell the 
business | chemical engineer about your prod- 
uct. Reserve your space now! 
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43% of the Know 
Wholesale Grocer 


Of the 4335 known wholesale 
grocery buyers in the United States, 
1872 or 43% are located in the 
thirteen Southern States, supply- 
ing the groceries for the thirty-odd 
million people within the South. 





The states containing the largest 
number of wholesale grocery buy- 
ers are as follows: 


New York 331 
North Carolina 297 
Georgia 266 
Pennsylvania 260 
Texas 199 
Ohio 186 
Virginia 176 
Alabama 143 
South Carolina 141 
Massachusetts 140 


Thirty-three millions of mouths to 
feed represent a fertile field for any 
manufacturer of foodstuffs. 
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buyers Are in the Thir- 
een Southern States 


Southern newspapers are the most 
thoroughly read media in this 
section. Through no other class 
of publication can the Southern 
territory be covered thoroughly, 
and in a manner giving assurance 
of results. 


Let Southern newspapers sell your 


product. 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Suggestion for Your Salesmen 


When your salesmen are working 
northeastern Ohio, say, Youngstown, 
Canton, Akron and Cleveland, it will 
pay them to hop over into northern 
Pennsylvania and take in Erie, a mar- 
ket of over 100,000. 


Or if they are working western New 
York State, Rochester, Buffalo, it is 
just a jump over the State line to Erie. 


From Pittsburgh—only eight hours to 
Erie. 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,509 


Average for six months ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat. Evenings except Sunday 


The Erie Times covers the city and 
suburban market completely. This is 
no general statement. Take your pen- 
cil and check the A. B. C. circulation 
figures against the population. This 
complete coverage keeps advertising 
selling costs down to a minimum, and 
actually makes the Erie market more 
profitable than others of greater popu- 
lation, but divided through keen news- 
paper competition. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


REPRESENTATIVES 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1888 
Chicago KansasCity NewYork Atlanta San Francisco 





“Jumbo” Display That Dominates 


Looking upon Pages of Magazines and Newspapers as an Advertising 
Counter, It Is Possible to Give the Product a Lion’s Share of 
Attention 


By W. H. Heath 


N recent advertising for the 
Ingersoll watch, a daring thing 
has been done. In page space, flat 
size, the watch is enlarged* many 
mes, until it completely fills the 
space; a giant watch, as large as a 
( lock. 

The watch featured is a popular- 
priced timepiece and some sensa- 
tional pictorial jnnovation was 
necessary, because the price had 
been lowered from $2.50 to $1.75. 

There was something big and 
startling about the page. It 
loomed larger than any other dis- 


play in that issue of the magazine. 


The second dial of this great 
watch was as large as the watch 
itself, in normal size. 

Now that showing the goods 
has become almost an advertising 
fad, these freak layouts are 
worthy of analysis. How can such 
enlargements be made? What is 
the best technique? Does the pub- 

receive a wrong impression 
from such amazing dilations? 

As to the latter point, we do not 
think that enlarging the product 
is dangerous if kept within sen- 
sible bounds. Much the same 
mental attitude takes place as 
when a motion picture audience 
views a “close-up” of an actor’s 
face. Granting that this portrait 
is at least fifteen times larger than 
normal, the eye accepts it without 
question. There is no uncom fort- 
able sense of distortion. In fact, 
you are rather interested in the 
vast amount of detail that is pre- 
sented, 

The Ingersoll page is a poster 
lisplay, strong, unerring in its 
message, projecting itself across 
space. It is, to the reader, no 
more than a literal translation of 
a well-known timepiece. It com- 
mands attention because, in all 
memory, the average person has 
never seen so large a watch in 
picture form. 


But how was this design, and 
others similar, produced? 

There are several entirely suc- 
cessful methods. 

The Ingersoll watch is an orig- 
inal painting, skilfully drawn and 
scaled, so that every part appears 
in true proportion. 

The technique is the one most 
successful in such enlargements, 
namely, a poster treatment, with 
everything simplified. Shadows 
are built into masses and given 
sharp edges. High lights are 
greatly intensified. The artist has 
his choice of two methods. Per- 
haps the best, as in a watch, 


thrown in odd perspective, and 
therefore very difficult to draw 
accurately, is to take a photograph 
of the original, normal size, and 


then pantograph it up to as many 
enlargements as you require. The 
pantograph is absolutely accurate. 
It makes no errors, if handled 
with judgment and care. 

Dilating any object is apt to 
coarsen and cheapen it. This 
point must be taken into consid- 
eration. But as is true of the 
Ingersoll watch, when the tech- 
nique is frankly of the poster 
school, a start on plain white 
drawing paper or board is pref- 
erable. 


THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Another method is to make a 
photographic enlargement from a 
small original photograph. This 
is turned over to a professional 
retoucher, who rectifies any pos- 
sible blemishes and “raw” parts. 
Or the enlarged photo print can 
be employed as the base of a pos- 
ter original. This is optional with 
the artist. 

In these large drawings, it is 
best to make the original either 
the size it will appear or a trifle 
larger. To take a line or wash 
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drawing and enlarge it out of all 
proportion by the engraver’s proc- 
esses, is seldom satisfactory. Lines 
become brutal and tones very 
amateurish, too bold, poor in 
texture. 

There is a fixed limit, for ex- 
ample, as to enlargements possible 
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confidence in an original that is 
not the size it is eventually to 
appear. A certain amount of re- 
duction is necessary for the nor- 
mal, everyday illustration. Great 
enlargements are an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. 

Reproducing circular containers, 
such as cans of veg- 
etables, etc., may not 





be done so well by 
photography as from 
original drawings. 
The camera does not 
catch so much of the 
label and its design 
and lettering as is de- 
sirable. The artist, on 
the other hand, is in 
a position to force 
certain perspective 
points and yet make 
them seem _ entirely 
natural. 

But there is another 
objection: rarely, in- 
deed, will a_ perfect 
can and label be 
found. Blemishes, 
which in the original 
may not be noted, 
loom large in the 
photographic enlarge- 





ment. All of these 
defects can be cleared 
away by the artist, 
and, with the aid of 





the air brush the 





* THE HUGE SIZE OF THIS WATCH IN MAGAZINE ADVERTIS- 
ING CALLS ATTENTION TO INGERSOLL’S PRICE REDUCTION 


from a line original in small size. 

The portrait of a person or a 
product, dilated ten times, would 
bring about some startling results. 
Shading that seemed all right in 
the artist’s drawing will become 
coarse, unsightly to the eye. 

Enlargements from a_photo- 
graph are more successful, but 
generally profit from the re- 
toucher’s art. 

The ideal plan is to make the 
original the exact size it is eventu- 
ally to appear. Then judgment 
is accurate and disappointment un- 
likely. You see exactly what you 
will eventually obtain in the proof. 

Some of the greatest errors of 
advertising illustration come from 
this matter of placing too much 


work of the camera 
can be imitated to a 
surprising degree. 

A series of photo 
enlargements was recently made 
of sections of automobile tires, 
for “jumbo” display. But the 
camera, true to its trust, repro- 
duced every slight defect and 
some that were even invisible to 
the eye. It was necessary and 
quite advisable, therefore, to go 
over every inch of them with 
wash and with the air brush. 
Here is where the retoucher is at 
his best. 

People are impressed by size. 
They are naturally investigative. 
And where a very small article 
is shown in an advertisement, it 
is wise to give an occasional view 
of it, heroic in proportions. 

For almost a year the cam- 
paign for Champion spark plugs 
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A circulation is no larger 
than its value is to you. 


The Whole Truth About 
Financial Advertising in 
Chicago Evening Newspapers 


For some years the Advertising Record Company, an inde- 
pendent audit bureau, has measured the advertising of all 
Chicago newspapers. Their figures have been accepted by all 
Chicago newspapers as correct, their classifications have been 
unquestioned; all gains and losses have been, and are, based 
on their figures. 


A few weeks ago one of Chicago’s evening newspapers, wishing 
to show leadership in Chicago’s evening financial field, and not 
having the linage to prove such leadership, hit upon the 
bright idea of eliminating from the Advertising Record Com- 
pany’s report the classifications in which they were weak and 
grouping separately those in which they were strong, thus 
showing a pseudo leadership. 


We might add that this same newspaper has on occasions, 
when its automotive linage for a stray month exceeded 
that of The Post, blithely claimed dominance in the Automo- 
tive field, despite the fact that each and every year for the 
last six years The Chicago Evening Post has led all Chicago 
evening newspapers in automotive advertising. 


For the first five months of 1921 the financial advertising 
carried by The Chicago Evening Post (figures taken from the 
total figures given under that classification by the Advertising 
Record Company) exceeded that of the newspaper referred to 
by 3,000 agate lines. It also exceeded that of every other 
Chicago evening newspaper, as it has done for years. 


There is no questioning the dominance of The Post, from a 
financial advertising standpoint, in Chicago’s evening field. 
Figures will be gladly sent to any interested inquirer. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Company, Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative— 
Glass & Irvin, Wrigley Building, Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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has been guided by this principle. 
The plugs are shown as large as 
they can be worked into full 
pages, and most cleverly re- 
touched to bring out not only 
their detail, but the various quali- 
ties of metal and porcelain, by 
means of expert poster retouch- 
ing. 

Thus when a magazine is un- 
folded, a great spark plug greets 
the reader, so impressive in size 
and so complete in its form and 
mechanism, that the man not alto- 
gether familiar with 
them is in a position 
to study every sepa- 
rate part. 

On the other hand, 
to show that it may 
not always work out 
successfully, an ad- 
vertiser hit upon the 
idea of showing en- 
largements in a line 
of various crackers, 
cookies, breadstuffs, 
doughnuts, etc. The 
eye refused to accept 
them in this dilated 
form. They were 
ugly, not at all pala- 
table. 

Another advertiser 
reproduced his spe- 
cial make of cigar at 
least five times its real size. And 
here again no smoker could look 
upon the result with zest. For 
some reason, although the form 
and texture were faithfully repro- 
duced, these drawings did not 
look like cigars. 

In a series, in which hooks and 
eyes were dilated about ten times, 
to elaborate upon a mechanical 
device, the illustrations did not 
appeal to women and the advertis- 
ing was promptly withdrawn. The 
hooks and eyes seemed to be parts 
of some great derrick. 

An advertiser of shoes believed 
that it would create a sensation to 
run photographic pictures of 
shoes, actual size or just a wee 
bit larger, and allow them to 
dominate page space. The photo- 
graphs were a little too accurate. 
For an inexplicable reason the 
texture of the shoe was made to 
seem cheap, porous, common. It 
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was necessary to have an artist 
spend considerable time retouch- 
ing, brushing in high lights, 
smoothing down surfaces and re- 
moving porous areas. 

It is always possible to secure 
most unusual illustrative effects 
by enlarging the product, and 
then introducing other units in 
normal size. 

Thus we find a Life Saver mint 
display, with an enormous mint 
placed in juxtaposition to tiny 
figures, grouped around and about 


L FIGURES USED TO ENHANCE SIZE OF 


PRODUCT 


it, examining its 


a good points. 
The mint seems as big as a planet 
yet is always the advertised prod- 


uct, unmistakably. 

These comparisons constitute a 
very old trick, as when Barnum 
exhibited the tiniest horse in the 
world it was always shown in an 
enclosure with the largest horse 
traveling with the circus. 

It is just as well to remember 
that at all times the engraver can 
lend a hand in producing enlarge- 
ments, novelties, bizarre pictorial 

“stunts,” and thus save the artist's 
time. If the composition, let us 
say, should call for an automobile 
out of all proportion to the sur- 
roundings, set in the midst of 
scenery, a street, a country road, 
the engraver can “strip in” the 

machine from a_ separate re- 
touched original. 

At other times the silver print 
can overcome known obstacies. 
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Carrier Delivery of 
The Baltimore Sun 


dates back to 1837. In the first issue of THE SUN 
there appeared an advertisement for men to serve 
the paper to the homes of Baltimore. This system 
of delivery by Sun Carriers has been the cornersto1 e 
of the growth in circulation of The Sunpapers. 


@ The picture shows a portion of North Charles 
street near 33rd street, which is located on Sun Route 
No. 37. For over 13 years George Spamer has been 
the Sun Carrier in charge of this route. He serves 
THE SUN to over 90 per cent. of the homes on his 
route. 

@ It’s easy to cover the Baltimore market through 
THE BALTIMORE SUN, whose net paid daily 
(morning and evening) circulation for May, 1921, 
was 217,683—a gain of 34,222 over May, 1920. 
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Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 






Why 














Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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t bulk alone, but heat units, is what the scien- 
coal buyer insists upon having. 
same problem confronts you when you begin 
buy white space. 
addition to Net Paid Circulation you want to 
bw about where the publication circulates; what 
baid for it; how its readers regard it; the pur- 
sing power of its readers; and its influence. 


dit Bureau Circulation Reports give you most 
his information in carefully audited figures and 
ements. That is why a study of A. B. C. 
orts pays. 
ou take the Publisher’s Statement, the Audi- 
s Report and a copy of the publication and 
ine them thoroughly, you’ll find that space 
ying is simplified, because the information con- 
ed in A. B. C. reports is accurate and infor- 
ive. 
get a mental picture of the publication, its 
scribers, and the people it serves. 


. . 


> data by which to judge is on the inside pages 
\. B. C. reports. 
5 not enough to be satisfied with a glance at 
figures alone. Study their meaning and the 
import of every paragraph on the reports, as 
It is the most dependable test for the true 
e of white space. 
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An advertiser of bread conceived 
the idea of showing immense 
loaves of bread, with small peo- 
ple busily engaged at their base. 
This, of ‘course, made the bread 
appear mountain high. But all 
attempts te draw the sliced or 
whole loaves in line, for news- 
paper reproduction, proved ineffi- 
cient. The “texture” of the bread 
was not reproduced. It did not 
create the appetite appeal. 

Silver prints were then made 
from -actual loaves of bread, and 
the artist worked directly over 
them. Every infinitesimal detail 
was preserved, and, when bleached 
out, perfectly satisfactory and 
faithful showings of the loaves 
were obtained. 

Cloth, when dilated, loses its 
identity. It is much as if seen 
through a very powerful magnify- 
ing glass. Every separate strand 
may be seen. 

Look through the glass at your 
own skin. The soft, even sur- 
face becomes mountainous, filled 
with crater-like pores. 

Therefore a great many articles 
may not be enlarged photographi- 
cally. An original drawing can 
overcome the drawback and pro- 
duce normal results. 

The showing of goods in very 
large form seems to strike a popu- 
lar appeal and gives display ad- 
vantages that smaller, involved 
compositions lack. 

Perhaps the sheer daring of the 
plan has something to do with 
this. It has not been overworked. 
The average person sees in such 
ideas a mysterious procedure as 
if it had never been tried before. 

One of the strongest advertise- 
ments we have observed was a 
double spread in newspapers used 
in the South some years ago, when 
an advertiser, weary of little, 
tight, cramped reproductions of 
his product, had an immense 
coarse-screen half-tone made of a 
fruit beverage in a glass. 

The tumbler reached from the 
top of the paper to the bottom and 
simply “flabbergasted” the reader 
when the paper was opened. 

To get best attention, it is some- 
times necessary to have the ‘ ‘Big- 
gest Show on Earth.” 
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Financial Advertisers Get Out 
of the Rut 


Nesbitt, Thomson & Company, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Ont., have struck a new 
note in the campaign they are running 
for the Laurentian Power Company, 
Ltd., designed to dispose of six per cent 
first and refunding mortgage sinking 
fund bonds of the latter company. “In- 
vest for Safety—and to build Canada” is 
the introduction to this unusual piece of 
financial copy, which then proceeds to 
sell bonds in the same manner as. one 
would sell an institution by saying: 

“The water powers of Canada hold 
out great possibilities. With coal high 
in price and not likely to be low again, 
the ability to get water power at a fair 
price and in adequate supply gives a 
great advantage to Candian industries. 

*“‘Water power offers a strong induce- 
ment also to American industries, par- 
ticularly those engaged in export trade, 
to locate in the Dominion. Every new 
factory located adds to the taxable prop- 
erty and consequently tends to lower 
taxes.” 

Then follows terms and a description 
of the company’s properties. 

Another departure is seen in the of- 
fering of a Van Camp Packing Company 
bond flotation by E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
New York. This is headed: “Millions 
Eat Van Camp Products,” with an illus- 
tration of a can of Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans played up prominently, thus 
cashing in on the advertising the com- 
pany has been doing for years. 


How Tampa Advertises 

The advertising budget of Tampa, 

Fla., and Hillsborough County, has been 

fixed for the coming season by the tour- 

ist bureau of the Tampa board of trade. 

Funds for the advertising, amounting 

to something in excess of $60,000, will 

be raised by a direct city and county 

publicity tax. It will be interesting to 

note some of the principal items con- 

tained in the budget: 

Booklets and folders 

Band concerts 

Tourists’ Information Bureau.. 

Free postcards, road maps, 
postage, express 

Rest room for 
equipment 

Traveling and convention en- 
tertainment expense 

National advertising and State 
advertising in papers and 
magazines and general adver- 
tising expense 

General operation, covering 
miscellaneous expense 

Entertainment of tourists and 
employing assistance 


12,000 
tourists, and 


4,000 


Clarkson Gemmill Goes to 


Washington “Times” 
Clarkson Gemmill, for the past tw@ 
years head of the advertising copy de 
partment of the Washington, . Ga 
Post, has been appointed manager of 
the copy and art departments of the 
Washington Times. 
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Four meals 
a day 


HY shouldn’t you eat 
four meals a day? Why 
only three? 

You probably never even 
thought about it, which is just 
as it should be. You would go 
crazy if you tried to figure out 
why you take for granted all 
the things you do take for 
granted. 

You simply accept one of 
the public’s habits as your 

















habit, and go ahead and do 
the same thing over and over 
again without thinking or 
worrying about it. 

In the same way you accept 
public beliefs as your belief, 
and about the most complete 
condemnation you can give to 
anything is to say, “I never 
heard of it.” 

That is what public opinion 
is. It doesn’t seem to come 
from anywhere, yet it is every- 
where. Everybody seems to 
be thinking the same idea, yet 
no man can remember ever 
being told much about it. 

Advertising did not cause 
the American people to settle 


on three meals a day as the 


right number. But advertising 























does dictate to them largely 
what they eat at those meals 
and what they use and do 
between meals. 

For advertising makes pub- 
lic opinion—about goods, at 
least. Though one of the most 


apparent and obvious things 


in the world, most good ad- 
vertising really works unseen, 
teaching you to do things 
when you think you are read- 
ing the news, or forming your 
opinion about storage batter- 
ies when you imagine you are 
looking for page 39 to continue 
the story you were enjoying. 
The existence of a public 
opinion favorable to your 
product is a power and an 
asset almost unassailable. The 














absence of any such opinion is 


complete indifference—an “I- 


never-heard-of-it” attitude 
against which your business 
will grow about as rapidly as 
a blade of grass beneath a 
boulder. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormice Buipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion'for articles or services that deserve it 




















Seasonability—A Fact or a 
Superstition r 


Manufacturers of Red Cross Shoes Campaign to Remove the Seasonal 
Curse from the Shoe Business 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HEN they began wearing 

’em higher, not only in 
Hawaii, but in Brooklyn, Bowling 
Green and Tippecanoe City, the 
opportunities for the display of 
novelty footwear by the fair sex 
were doubled and trebled, and the 
demand naturally followed suit. 
Retailers made more sales than 
they had ever made before, and 
the new styles were hailed as a 
veritable dispensation of Provi- 
dence for the benefit of the shoe 
business. Whereas in the old 
days, two, or at the most three 
pairs of shoes might furnish 
milady’s wardrobe for the sea- 
son—not any more, Hortense. One 
must choose one’s footwear, not 
only to match the occasion, but to 


correspond with one’s hosiery and 


costume as well. To appear in 
public with the wrong type of foot- 
gear would be only a trifle less 
disgraceful than shamelessly to 
display one’s ears to the public 
view. Probably you will be able 
to appreciate this yourself, if sé 
be that you are the. custodian of 
a family bank account. 

At any rate, the trade experi- 
enced a demand for women’s style 
and novelty shoes which was 
literally unprecedented. Dame 
Fashion was apparently pouring a 
shower of golden profits into the 
retailer’s lap. There seemed to be 
no limit to the new styles that 
were produced, and, from the 
standpoint of the consuming pub- 
lic, there was mighty little limit 
either to the prices that were asked 
for them. It is undoubtedly true 
that never in history did the re- 
tailer sell so many shoes, or sell 
them so easily. But it is also true 
that the increase in demand did 
not result in a proportionate in- 
‘rease of net profits. The Fed- 
ral Trade Commission to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is 
probably the fact that the ma- 
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jority of retailers the country over, 
made no greater net profits than 
under normal conditions, and it is 
certain that a great many dealers 
actually made less! 

That condition does not apply 
exclusively to the shoe business, 
but exists to a greater or less de- 
gree in many lines where style 
goods are sold on a_ seasonal 
basis. A great many retailers who 
were accused of profiteering be- 
cause investigators found in- 
dividual articles which had been 
marked up 100 per cent or more 
on the wholesale price, actually 
came out at the end of the year 
with hardly enough net profit on 
the line to pay interest on the in- 
vestment. While the initial mark- 
ups were high enough to leave a 
comfortable margin, mark-downs 
and clearances devoured the kernel 
and left only the rind. Unwise 
buying? Undoubtedly; but it is 
also unwise selling. The blame 
for it rests at the door of the 
manufacturer as well as the re- 
tailer. A foolish adherence to 
traditions ‘of “seasonal demand” 
long after they have been out- 
grown, is often responsible for it. 
It is worth while for the manu- 
facturer of any “seasorial” product 
to consider seriously whether its 
seasonability is still actually a fact, 
or only a superstition. 


FALSE “SEASONS” IN SHOE BUSINESS 


We may take the shoe business 
as a good example. From the 
earliest times it has been organ- 
ized on a seasonal basis: a spring 
season which begins along about 
March or April, according to the 
date of Easter, and a fall season 
beginning in September or Oc- 
tober. Manufacturers make up a 
line of samples six months or so in 
advance, and the salesmen visit 
the trade just prior to the opening 
of the retailer’s active season. 
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Thus in late summer the retailer 
places orders for next spring, and 
in late winter he places orders for 
delivery the following September. 
Upon the orders which are thus 
received, the manufacturer is able 
to base his purchases of leather 
and other materials. He knows 
how many shoes of each variety 
he will have to make, and can 
schedule his production to a 
nicety. If he “guesses wrong” on 
a shoe, he is not out of pocket, 
because he has manufactured noth- 
ing except the samples carried by 
the salesmen. 

Under the conditions which ex- 
isted, say, twenty years ago, the 
system worked with remarkable 
efficiency and satisfaction to all 
concerned. It was one of the 
contributing causes which made it 
possible for the consumer in those 
halcyon days to secure a pair (two 
shoes, mind you, not one) of ser- 
viceable boots or oxfords for as 
little as three dollars. Back in 
1892 Artemas Ward commented 
upon the number of three-dollar 
shoes which were then being ad- 
vertised, and referred to this as 
evidence that an expensive line 
could profitably be advertised. Up 
until the time when the style ele- 
ment began to invade the market, 
it would be hard to find a product 
more economically manufactured 
and distributed. The consumer of 
footwear certainly got value for 
his money in those days. 


STYLE FACTOR EMBARRASSING 


The advent of style, however, 
brought about many changes, and 
the three-dollar shoe began to do 
the disappearing act at about the 
time that style came in at the 
front door. In the old days, a 
retailer could do a good business 
with a stock consisting of two 
leathers, calf and kidskin, with 
possibly a half dozen styles in 
each; styles which varied so little 
from year to year as to be prac- 
tically staple. To-day he has a 
dozen different leathers and tan- 
nages to show, with a wide range 
of lasts and patterns in each. His 
investment has increased enor- 
mously, and at the same time his 
iu-nover has slowed down. The 
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bulk of his business is no longer 
in practically staple lines: he is 
lucky if it splits fifty-fifty: and 
most of the big city stores cater- 
ing to fashionable trade can carry 
over only a very small part of 
their stock from season to season. 

Now it must be borne in mind 
that a line of shoes means a range 
of sizes. Some lines of extremely 
high-grade novelties are made in 
more than 100 different sizes, and 
mest lines will be carried in at 
least forty sizes and widths. This 
means of course, so far as the 
individual customer is concerned, 
that an enormous percentage of 
the retailer’s stock is absolutely un- 
salable. A foot that measures 6EE 
cannot by any hook or crook be 
squeezed into a 344B shoe. There 
may be a hundred pairs of an at- 
tractive style on the shelves, but 
they may be entirely unsalable be- 
cause fitting sizes are missing. 
And since no retailer—though he 
be a prophet and the son of a 
prophet—can predict with ac- 
curacy exactly what styles will 
“take” and which sizes will fit, the 
end of the season clearance sal« 
at reduced prices is a necessary 
institution. Especially is this truc 
when the retailer is obliged to 
guess six months in advance, what 
styles will sell and which sizes will 
fit. 

In connection with lines which 
are carried in stock by the manu- 
facturer, the condition is relieved 
somewhat, because the retailer can 
buy fewer shoes of each size, and 
order more from stock:-as fast 
as each size is sold. But these are 
mainly the more staple shoes, it 
which the style element is not im- 
portant. Out and out novelties, 
of which the past few years have 
seen an enormous output, are sel 
dom carried in stock by the manu- 
facturer. That means, of course 
that the retailer must place a1 
order in advance for his full re 
quirements, and take all the losses 
which may result from being over 
or understocked. 

Manufacturers have not beer 
blind to these conditions, of 
course, but it has been extremel) 
difficult to break away from the 
seasonal tradition. It is much t 
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The WNational Biscuit Company is 
back again in The Minneapolis Tribune 
with a well-sustained schedule of ad- 
vertising running through the summer 
months. This copy is daintily illus- 
trated, has good selling text matter 
and should prove a strong factor in 
behalf of the National Biscuit Co.'s 
products. The Gardiner & Wells Co., 
Inc., is placing this business. 


The First National Bank, of Minne- 
apolis, is publishing a series of three- 
column, illustrated display advertise- 
ments in The Minneapolis Tribune, 
giving comparisons of 1921 city blocks 
with those that occupied the same 
sites in 1891. The object of the ad- 
vertising, of course, is to show the 
growth of the bank and how it has 
kept up with the progress of the city. 
Each advertisement hammers home 
the fact that this bank had only 
$4,250,000 in deposits in 1891, whereas 
now it has $60,000,000. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carry- 
ing some very attractive advertising 
for the McKee Lens, placed for the 
McKee Glass Co., by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, This copy places before the 
owners of automobiles very effectively 
the fact that the McKee Lens com- 
plies with the recently enacted road 
light law of Minnesota. 


Regan Bros. Company, of Minne- 
apolis, wholesale bakers, is using The 
Minneapolis Tribune for a strong line 
of display advertising in behalf of its 
feature product, ‘‘Mother’s Bread.’’ 
The copy is beautifully illustrated 
and has a good selling punch. 


The new Nicollet Avenue Hat Shop, 
of Minneapolis, is using The Minne- 
apolis Tribune exclusively with a 
most excellent campaign of display 
advertising to the trade. 
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The Berrien Company has placed 
with The Minneapolis Tribune a series 
of strongly illustrated and well- 
worded advertisements for the Cos- 
mopolitan Distributing Corporation to 
push the sale in Minneapolis and 
throughout The Tribune’s trade field 
of the Good Housekeeping magazine. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
carrying a strong and well-sustained 
advertising campaign for Kimball Pho- 
nographs, distributed by the W. W. 
Kimball Company. This advertising 
is placed by the Thomas M. Bowers 
Advertising Agency. The copy is strik- 
ingly well done in both text and illus- 
tration. 


The Nicollet Clothes Shop, of Min- 
neapolis, always an exclusive adver- 
tiser in The Minneapolis Tribune, 
recently confined a heavy removal sale 
and reopening sale to The Tribune, 
with the usual splendid results. This 
store, formerly at Fifth and Nicollet, 
removed to Seventh and Hennepin in 
enlarged and more appropriate quar- 
ters, where its fast-growing business 
can have the opportunity needed for 
expansion. 


Juster Bros., Nicollet Avenue tai- 
lors and haberdashers, are using The 
Minneapolis Tribune for an extensive 
campaign, featuring an ‘“‘Opportunity’’ 
purchase suit sale, 


An all-summer schedule has been 
placed in The Minneapolis Tribune 
for Spur Cigarettes by the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. This copy comes 
from the Richard A. Foley Agency 
and is characteristic of the careful 
work of this agency. Illustration and 
text make this particularly good 
cigarette copy and the well-sustained 
schedule should be productive of much 
good publicity for Spurs. 
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the manufacturer’s advantage to 
have his orders in hand before he 
contracts for his materials, and 
the seasonal idea is firmly estab- 
lished in the retailer’s conscious- 
ness. To break away from it 
would require not only consider- 
able reorganization on the part of 
the manufacturer, but changing 
the buying habits of the trade as 
well. 

It has been done, however, by 
the Krohn-Fechheimer Company 
of Cincinnati, maker of Red Cross 
shoes, and the plan is meeting 
with considerable success. Several 
months ago, the company aban- 
doned the seasonal idea entirely, 
and announced that it would send 
its salesmen to the trade at fre- 
quent intervals, the year around, 
showing styles which were avail- 
able for delivery in sixty days, 
thus enabling the retailer to buy 
in smaller quantities, to buy of- 
tener, and increase his rate of 
turnover. As one of the com- 
pany’s announcements puts it: 

“If you were going on a picnic 
next summer, would you prepare 
the sandwiches six months in 
advance? 

“Shoe styles are not as perish- 
able as sandwiches, but no one 
knows better than you the difficul- 
ties of buying shoes six months 
in advance of the selling season. 
Because of the necessity of buying 
your shoe stocks only twice a year, 
you have been obliged to choose 
styles, forecast the volume of 
business, and prophesy local con- 
ditions six months in advance. 

“In order to meet the needs of 
our shoe merchants more eco- 
nomically and enable them to de- 
velop their business without the 
old handicaps, we have inaugu- 
rated the ‘All Year Selling Plan.’ 

“Instead of making only two 
trips a year as in the past, a Red 
Cross shoe salesman will here- 
after call on you at frequent in- 
tervals during the year. He will 
continue to offer you seasonable 
merchandise for spring and fall 
selling, but he will also make 
extra trips offering you the latest 
models, up-to-the-minute novelties 
which you can buy and sell in the 
height of their vogue. 
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“Hereafter you need not buy 
your whole stock of shoes for six 
months later selling. Thus only a 
part of your buying is done in 
advance. You secure models 
which you can sell quickly when 
the season opens up, and have 
ready cash for re-investment in 
quick-selling novelties when thei 
acceptance is assured.” 

The company reports that the 
plan has been received with en- 
thusiasm by the dealers handling 
Red Cross shoes, and an exten- 
sive trade campaign is now under 
way to secure new dealers. In- 
cidentally it has been found that 
the new plan has been of great 
advantage in connection with the 
furnishing of newspaper electros 
and dealer helps. The company 
is in so much closer touch with 
its dealers, and has so clear a 
knowledge of what they have in 
stock, that it can offer dealer helps 
oftener with the assurance that 
they will be immediately useful. 

Whether or not this move on 
the part of a large producer will 
ultimately cause a general break- 
ing away from the old seasonal 
traditions, cannot of course be 
predicted. There is little doubt, 
however, that it is a step in the 
right direction, and it may well 
start something to working in the 
retailer’s consciousness which may 
lead to many changes. At any 
rate it is worth watching—not by 
shoe manufacturers alone, but by 
other producers of seasonable 
goods whose volume of business 
depends upon the ability of the 
retailer to turn his stocks and 
earn a profit on the operation. 


Englishmen Revolt Against 
High Prices for Hats 


In England men’s straw hats are said 
to have suffered from slow sales this 
season, due to high prices charged by 
retailers. On June 21 a co-operativ 
advertising campaign started, with two 
full columns in newspapers, in an en 
deavor to stimulate sales. 


Joins Burleigh Withers 


Company 
Elon Sei formerly with the J. 
Walter Bomqncn yompany and Henri, 
Hurst McDonald joined The 
Beviniek Withers Company, advertising 
illustrators, Chicago. 
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What is “‘Class’’ 
Anyway? 


For every advertisement of so- 
called “class” merchandise, you 
will see a hundred of just ordi- 
nary middle-class merchandise. 


The reason is simple enough: 


Nearly all of us buy just ordinary 
middle-class merchandise. 


So when you hear about “class” 
circulation, think a moment of 
what it means in the mass. 


The over 1,200,000 daily readers 
of the ChicagoEveningAmerican 
are a prosperousMASS audience, 
ready and willing to buy AVER- 
AGE merchandise for which 
they will pay an AVERAGE 
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They hold the same, but— 
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l The old case—11x16x4 2 Thenew case—8x11x8 

















Shipping costs reduced 
by packing it right 


P How one manufac- 


turer introduced new 
economies and got a 
far stronger case 


\, ere shipments 
—constant damage 
claims—and yet the 
manufacturer was pay- 
ing a price for his ship- 
ping cases which should 
have insured full protection. 

Examination of his shipping cases showed 
that they were long and flat—11x16x4. Gair 
experts calculated that doubling the depth and de- 
creasing the length and width—so as to make a 
case 8 x 11 x 8—would give them the same carry- 
ing capacity with greatly increased: strength. 

To-day Gair cases of this approximately cubical 
type have replaced the old flat cases. They 
checked transit losses at once. Besides being 
stronger, they are easier to pack and easier to 
handle. The manufacturer’s message printed on 
the outside has more display space and far 
greater advertising value. And the fact that they 
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require exactly 30% less stock means an important 
saving on every order. 

This is just one example of the ingenuity and 
mechanical skill which characterize Gair service. 
We have saved American manufacturers millions 
of dollars by solving the most difficult shipping 
problems. 

Our fifty years of experience in packing goods 
of every description enables us to work out the 
size and shape of case best adapted to the in- 
dividual product. Our intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of modern transit conditions and shipping 
regulations often points the way to important 
savings by utilizing more economical packing 
methods. We can decide without prejudice 
whether corrugated or solid fibre cases are best— 
for we manufacture both. 
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Unique features of the Gair 
system | 
We control the whole process 
of manufacture, from careful 
selection of the raw stock to 
printing the finished product. 
The same plant which turns 
the pulp into boxboard also 
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produces the case complete, 
thus eliminating costly trans- 
shipments and delays in manu- 
facture. 

With mills located at six 
strategic points — each mill 


The vital bond—The most 
vital point in acorrugated 
case is the bond between the 
corrugated strawboard itself 
and the outer facing on each 
side. The Gair method se- 
cures firm adhesion which 
cannot weaken or tear loose, 
giving to Gair cases unusual 
resiliency and strength. 


specializing on some particular 
problem—Gair service covers all the essentials 
of package merchandising: Folding boxes, Labels, 
Shipping cases, Display advertising. We also 
supply boxboard in any quantity. The Gair sys- 
tem is the largest of its kind in the world. 

All its resources—unrivalled mechanical facili- 
ties, years of knowledge and experience, the 
skilled services of a staff of experts—are at your 
disposal. A letter or a telephone call will bring 
our representative at any time. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Labels 
Display advertising 


Folding boxes Shipping cases 
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Pork and Beans 


Near.y. everyone likes good old- 
fashioned pork and beans. And 
everyone who sees it will like the 
‘‘Pork and Beans’’ book which 


we have just printed. 





It is a large portfolio, done in 
four color process, and presents 
in striking fashion the publicity 
plans of one of the great packing 
companies. 


Selling the dealer in advance on 
your national campaign is good 
modern practice. 


When the local dealer identifies 
himself and his store with your 
national advertising, then the 
sales begin to mount. 

If you would care to see the 


“Pork and Beans’’ portfolio, we 
have permission to show it to you 


Charles Francis Press 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 2320 Longacre 





























Selling a Better Sales Sense to 
Employees 


Even Bookkeepers Are Getting New Business and Factory Employees 
Sometimes Make Good as Salesmen 


By Robert Bostick 


} E isn’t a big executive from 

the Middle West or the presi- 
dent of a fifty-million-dollar cor- 
poration, He just happens to be 
a man who lives on our street, 
the second house from me. He 
owns a small business, sells his 
product through jobbers and re- 
tailers, conducts a small but con- 
sistent advertising campaign and 
makes a good living. 

But he was pretty blue yester- 
day morning. He told me the rea- 
son why on the train. 

His business started up about 
a month ago after a real “kick in 
the face,” as he called it. Then 
the “usual” summer slump started 
and his spirits were going down 
as the temperature went up. He 
began to see dark shapes and fear 
sinister omens. He had little 
faith. 

Then I told him by chance one 
of the incidents I am going to tell 
here, and it gave him an idea that 
cheered him up considerably. 
When he left me he said he was 
going to steal the B. & O. plan, 
change it to fit his own business, 
and add one hundred per cent to 
his selling pressure at no extra 
expense, 

It was because he got so 
worked up about an obvious thing 
—an idea which has been tried 
before—which made me think it 
worth while passing on, because 
most of us are ordinary citizens 
who take a decline in orders too 
1uch for granted. We get a lit- 

e blue before we have tried every 

ssible idea to overcome what we 

pleased to call “conditions.” 

We are not all business wizards, 

| sometimes it looks as if a 

at big change in fundamental 
olicy by a giant corporation has 

thing to do with us. But when 
ve see a perfectly obvious thing 
lone, it sometimes starts us think- 


ing right along similar lines in 
our own shop. 

As you may remember, PRINtT- 
ERS’ INK told recently how some 
factories are reversing the process 
of over a year ago, when many 
salesmen went into the factories 
as producers because they had 
been ordered to stop selling 
goods. To-day it is salesmanship 
and a better sales sense in all 
departments of business which 
must save the industrial situation. 

Shipping clerks, complaint ad- 
justers, even machinists and other 
inside men are, in many cases, 
making good in their new job of 
getting more business. In a re- 
cent article Printers’ INK said 
“Railroads or any other busi- 
nesses exist in the final analysis 
only as they deliver the goods to 
the final buyer. Let us suppose 
that every employee of every rail- 
road in the country appointed 
himself in his spare time as a 
special representative to get more 
business; changed himself from 
the production to the sales force. 
They would assuredly get more 
trafic for the roads, the roads 
would become more prosperous 
and could afford to pay the high 
wages they are compelled to pay. 
Such intelligent interest would 
bring about a new attitude on the 
part of the public toward the rail- 
roads that could not help being 
beneficial.” 


RAILROAD ENLISTS ITS EMPLOYEES AS 
SALES MEN 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is using this idea and the results 
are showing men in other lines 
of business that latent sales ability 
can be found in unexpected places. 
The experience of this great rail- 
road system has a further and per- 
haps even more far reaching les- 
son for the men who manage 
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America’s great industries. Per- 
manent industrial peace can come 
only through a better realization 
on the part of the workers that 
their wages come from sales. 

So long as the average factory 
worker has in the back of his 
head the fixed idea that wages 
come from the counting room of 
the plant to his pocket through 
the little wicket window at the 
paymaster’s office, he will neither 
be a real part of the plant organi- 
zation or a useful member of 
society. No better way to teach 
the true relation between wages, 
output, and the sale of that out- 
put can well be devised than in- 
troducing the wage worker to the 
buyer of the product. Meeting 
this elusive individual, getting 
to know his habits, finding out 
how difficult it is to sell him when 
he isn’t exactly “crazy to buy,” 
will do more to stabilize industrial 
relations than a thousand text 
books on the fundamentals of 


economics, or lectures to workmen 
by professors in frock coats. A 


factory worker out selling, soon 
discovers that salesmen are not 
useless, dressy individuals who 
tell clever stories and eat sumptu- 
ous meals at expensive hotels. An 
interesting fact is, that in addi- 
tion to getting a new viewpoint, 
many of these men who had never 
sold before, are getting new busi- 
ness when it is badly needed. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
found this out after a suggestion 
had been made in the employees’ 
magazine that volume of business 
was needed at this critical period 
in the existence of American rail- 
roads. Incidents were reported 
from time to time which showed 
that the operating employees were 
actually getting new business. A 
short time ago, for example, a 
yard conductor was riding to the 
Camden station in a trolley car. 
He overheard a man ask the car 
conductor the way to the station 
of a competing railroad. He tact- 
fully interrupted, and the upshot 
of his timely solicitation was that 
he took the inquiring traveler up 
to the ticket office at the Camden 
station and saw him slip his 
money to the ticket seller and de- 
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part over the Baltimore & Ohio 
instead of the other road.. 

In Cincinnati, two employees 
tried team work one afternoon. 
They worked intelligently, hard 
and convincingly, and the result 
of their solicitation was that 
sixteen carloads of freight were 
shipped over the B. & O.—most 
of it new business. 

A young woman employee, en- 
gaged in an office at the Mount 
Royal station on clerical work, 
went to the baggage room one day 
for mail. A woman and her son 
were getting some parcels out of 
the checking room and asking at 
the same time the way to the sta- 
tion of a competing road. The 
clerk overheard that the travelers 
wanted to go to New York. A 
few minutes later she introduced 
them to the ticket agent at Mount 
Royal, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
was two more fares from Balti- 
more to New York to the good. 
The young woman employee then 
took them both out and saw that 
they got on the proper trolley car 
to reach the station. Two more 
pleasant acquaintances were mace 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, due to 
the efforts of this clerk, with the 
probability that they would be- 
come fast friends and_ valued 
patrons. 

When many of these specific 
incidents had come to the at- 
tention of the management, a 
“Traffic Boosters” organization 
was formed, with H. O. Hart- 
zell as manager. This commer- 
cial development department is- 
sued the message to thousands of 
B. & O. employees that team work 
in getting new business would 
help everybody on the road. 
Meetings were held at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Lorain, 
O., Connellsville, Pa., Cincinnati, 
Lima, O., Seymour, and Wash- 
ington, Ind., and twelve other 
cities and towns along the road. 
Veterans of the railroad turne 
out in force at all of thes 
meetings and listened to t! 
speeches by Mr. Hartzell 
other officials. It was pointed « 
that about 60 per cent of the gros 
revenue received for every carload 
of freight is distributed among the 
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employees in the payroll. “There 
probably never was a time be- 
fore in the history of the com- 
pany when united effort in busi- 
ness-getting will count for as much 
as it does now. Our facilities are 
in such a condition as to enable us 
to: handle quickly all business 
offered. That means that those 
becoming patrons of the railroad 
now will continue to be patrons 
years hence. If we believe in our 
railroad, as most of us do, now 
is the time to show that belief 
by doing everything in our power 
to increase its prosperity.” 

The result of these mail solici- 
tations and talks to the employees 
is shown in the volume of freight 
carried by the company. In the 
two weeks ending April 30, 196 
carloads of freight obtained by 
forty-four employees, most of it 
new and _ competitive business, 
came to the railroad as the result 
of the work of men who had not 
previously solicited new business. 

F. Wright, a veteran em- 
ployee of the railroad, made a 
solicitation at the Wehrle Com- 
pany, of Newark, O., as a result 
of which this company shipped 
a carload of stoves over the Balti- 
more & Ohio to Spear & Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh. “This fine 
example of business getting,” says 
the employees’ magazine, “will 
make for more business. The 
more solicitations ‘we make for 
our company, the more shippers 
and passengers know that we are 
anxious to prove to them the su- 
periority of the Baltimore & Ohio 
service. Are you making friends 
for the company you work for? 
Whether you are a freight handler, 
a trainman or what not, there is 
scarcely a move that you make 
that does not make or unmake 
friends for your company.” 

The detailed jist of the 196 new 
carloads of freight secured by the 
employees show that the commodi- 
ties varied from coal to steam 
pumps, stoves, automobiles, tires, 
raisins, milk, furniture and fur- 
naces. Almost every type of em- 
ployee was out soliciting new 
business. Yard machinists, switch- 
men, freight clerks, brakemen 
and other types of workmen who 
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never go out to represent the 
company in ordinary times came 
back with real orders. 

Many other plants are adapting 
in their own way the basic idea 
which seems to have been started 
by the railroads. The sales di- 
rector of a large company making 
automobile tires who requests that 
neither his name nor the name of 
his company be made public, is 
trying the experiment of having 
every employee help sell. By 
means of a notice in the factory, 
inside employees who would be 
willing to try selling in their spare 
time were requested to send their 
names to the sales manager. Out 
of the surprisingly large number 
of men making application a few 
were selected and for five weeks 
have met one evening a week with 
the sales manager and three road 
salesmen. The basic principles of 
selling have been explained to 
them, and incidents of how buyers’ 
objections have been ovércome, 
told by the salesmen. The meet- 
ings have been informal and in 
the nature of an exchange of ex- 
periences, questions and _ ideas. 

Several of the factory sales stu- 
dents have already made sales to 
individuals and even in one case 
to a large dealer, known per- 
sonally to a factory worker, who 
had not previously carried the 
line. The men who make sales 
are given a definite commission 
on the actual sale, and live pros- 
pects are paid for at a fixed rate. 

The Willys-Overland Company, 
it was recently announced, has 
substantially decreased its bank 
loans through increased business. 
At the same time the news was 
received that a new means for in- 
creasing the sales of Overland 
cars had been adopted, which is 
exactly in line with the new rail- 
road idea. Each of the 7,000 em- 
ployees has been encouraged to 
become a sales missionary. 

Every man is urged to look up 
sales prospects. For every pros- 
pect reported to the sales depart- 
ment, who before a certain date 
buys a car, the workman is 
paid $10. 

And in talking to prospects, or 
even’ thinking about them, every 
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[Phe OKLAHOMS 








A Newspaper Advestinies 
Campaign “With Teeth In It” 


Give your Oklahoma salesmen a newspaper advertis- | 
ing campaign that they can really ENTHUSE over— | 
a campaign with “teeth” that will “bite in” and get the 
business! What do we mean? Well, listen! 


Suppose you are trying to get one or more good job- | 
bing connections in each of Oklahoma’s principal mar- 
ket centers. Your salesman goes to Mr. Jobber armed 
with an advertising portfolio, anda real OKLAHOMA 
advertising SCHEDULE. Your salesman tells the 
jobbers in each principal city: 

“We're going to put on a real LOCAL territory cam- 
paign for YOUR benefit, and for the benefit of YOUR 
dealers. We’re going to use the leading papers in 
YOUR city, that really cover YOUR territory—not 
some far-away newspaper or magazine that has just 
a small circulation here—but real LOCAL medi- 
ums—the ones you use YOURSELF, in advertising 
YOUR OWN business,” etc., etc. 





MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA 
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Mp AILY LEAGUE| 


Will your salesman get a hearing? Yes. Will he get 
an order? Yes—and a much larger one than he could 
possibly get if he were not armed with the powerful 
weapon of LOCAL NEWSPAPER circulation. This 
is really the only way to COVER Oklahoma and to 
get your share of the big volume of business here in 
your line—to ADVERTISE as well as SELL by job- 
bing districts. 








Late market information will be sent on request. 
ELEVEN local Merchandising Service Departments 
are at your disposal for the newspaper co-operation 
that is so essential to the success of your campaign. 
Write to our headquarters office, or to individual mem- 
bers. 


|| OKLAHOMA DAILY 
: LEAGUE : 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
\IEMBERS: 


Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
Enid N Capital Sh 

nid News a MGutaaes. Bincnla awnee News 

Lawton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 


Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 

individually by the following “Specials”: 

John M. Branham Co, Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 

Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 





‘CH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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inside worker is getting a new 
idea about his place in the or- 
ganization and the importance of 
the final sales in the economic 
scheme, 

When it is realized that wages 
come from final consumers and 
not from an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of the company’s money, we 
may confidently hope for a better 
industrial era. Every human link 
in the chain from work bench to 
sales office would then realize 
how much it is in his power to 
make better business. 

The sale actually begins away 
back in the shop where a man is 
doing his share in making the 
product. The next step in the 
sale is perhaps inspection — so 
often called “the inspection evil.” 
It is at this point that many a 
dissatisfied customer could be 
sold, had the inspector been im- 
bued with the sales viewpoint, 
could he be made to visualize the 
final customer and his importance. 

The credit man, the office man- 
ager, the boy in the reception 
room, the telephone operator, 
might well help increase sales 
were the sales sense sold to them, 
and their place in the final sale 
pointed out. 

The work of the finest sales- 
man, the effect of the most care- 
fully planned advertising cam- 
paign can easily be nullified by 
a sour letter, a surly reception or 
unfriendly correspondence. 

It is the time now to bring these 
facts home. It is time everybody 
stopped thinking of sales or ad- 
vertising as a thing apart from 
the fiscal policy of the business or 
the production policy or any other 
policy. There are too many of 
us who think that salesmen are 
the only people who sell, or that 
advertising men are the only ones 
who advertise. And we some- 
times think that by some alchemy, 
quick formula, trick phrase or 
what not, they should immediately 
open the throttle to full speed 
ahead. The sales sense must be de- 
veloped everywhere, from freck- 
led-faced Pete Smithers, who 
seals the letters, to the chairman 
of the board of directors and the 
head of the finance committee. 
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What shall it profit a concern to 
increase selling pressure or ad- 
vertise a good product and won- 
derful service unless the sales 
sense is everywhere throughout 
the business to back it up? 

If the story weren’t too long 
already, I could cite a real ex- 
ample of how a certain finance 
committee did hurt sales tremen- 
dously during an ace-high sales 
and advertising campaign. By the 
same token many a concern which 
says “We never advertise” is ad- 
vertising consistently —and rot- 
tenly. 

So, perhaps, the B. & O. policy 
of letting inside men go after new 
business will start other men 
thinking along new lines as it did 
my neighbor 

This railroad’s results surely 
offer a lesson to every manufac- 
turer in the country, no matter 
what he is making. Everybody, 
from factory workers or complaint 
adjusters to purchasing agents, de- 
livery wagon drivers and presi- 
dents, should at the present time 
be urged to work in such a way 
that they make friends for the 
company. This is no time for 
high-handed practices.or careless 
workmanship in any department 
of the business. In some cases. 
inside men can actually be sent 
out to help sell. In almost every 
case, all employees, no matter 
what their positions, can — learn 
something from the salesman’s at- 
titude and can be made to realize 
the importance of the sale and 
their part in it. They can carry 
on their work in such a way that 
good-will is built up—not ill-will. 
They can show their belief in 
their organization by truly repre- 
senting its spirit in every process. 
It is a time when telephone 
operators, correspondence clerks 
and everybody who comes in con- 
tact with the public in any way, 
should be sales missionaries, and 
the ones who don’t come in con- 
tact with the public should be 
sold the sales sense. It is a time 
when that old Yankee sales sense 
should be developed and made to 
apply to every step in the fina! 
sale upon which all business pres- 
perity depends. 
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THE 


ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
» VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
MANNING SPEED-GRITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 
WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS 


CONVERSE TIRES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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n its buying mood 


IFE’S sunshine, laughter and happiness is but a mode 
of expression. 
isa manner of presenting a serious message most 
fectively to a group of intelligent, substantial people 
means. 
rom an advertising viewpoint, this is important. 
irst, because it reaches the right people. Second, 
ecause it reaches these people at the right time. 


onsider it. 
our advertising message, presented thru the pages of 
ife, finds your prospect in good humor, in a moment 
f relaxation and mental receptiveness. His attitude 
one that considers reasons pro instead of reasons 
on. In 99 cases out of a 100, price is not paramount. 
Life not only reaches over 200,000 of America’s wealthiest 
families, but it reaches this “‘mass. of class” effectively 
and economically. 
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Covering the 
Middle West 


means using not only the 
magazines that reach city 
women and “small-town” 
women but also the magazine 
that is circulated almost 100% 
among farm women. 


Because— 


Farm families dominate retail 
trade in 9912% of the 35,302 
cities and towns in the Middle 
West. 


Ask for facts and figures. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


750,000 CIRCULATION MONTHLY 


Western Representatives Eastern Ropresentatioce 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Ino. 
1199 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Il. New York City 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





























Congress to Curb Fraudulent Adver- 
tising in Foreign Trade 


Dyer Bill Provides for Federal Incorporation and Supervision by the 
Department of Commerce 


By J. B. Powell 


Editor, Millard’s Review, Shanghai, China 


HE so-called “China Trade 

Act,” which is now pending 
in Congress, is of special interest 
to advertisers, since it represents 
the first serious attempt to remedy 
a situation which has seriously 
injured the standing of American 
business concerns abroad. And 
while primarily directed at foreign 
trade, the bill contains features 
which may constitute an important 
precedent for future regulation at 
home. 

In order to make the situation 
clear it is necessary to supply a 
short explanation of our diplo- 
matic and trade relations with for- 
eign countries, or especially with 
countries that are popularly desig- 
nated as “Oriental.” This includes 
such countries as China, Egypt, 
Turkey, Persia, Siam and so on. 
When Western nations—that is, 
nations such as the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and 
France—first began to have com- 
mercial relations with countries of 
the Orient, they found that the ad- 
ministration of justice was so dif- 
ferent from the common. or 
Anglo-Saxon conception of courts, 
that the Western nations in their 
various commercial treaties re- 
tained jurisdiction over their own 
nationals who did business with 
Orientals. And this was done in 
most cases with the full consent 
of the Oriental nation directly 
concerned. 

This practice is known as “extra- 
territoriality” and in_ practical 
terms it means that when an 
American goes to China to con- 
duct a business, he is at all times 
subject to the laws of the United 
States, rather than to the laws of 
China. Our first treaty with China 
on this subject was negotiated by 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
State, in 1843. Treaties with 
Japan, Siam, Egypt, Turkey and 


Persia along the same line were 
negotiated at later dates and with 
the exception of Japan and Siam, 
they still exist. 

The practice of our State De- 
partment has been to continue 
these treaties in force until such 
time as the Oriental nations have 
modified their laws and judicial 
practice so that they conform to 
the generally-accepted Western 
standard of justice. Japan has 
done this and only last November 
our State Department signed a 
treaty with Siam in which we pro- 
vide for gradual relinquishment 
of our jurisdiction over our own 
nationals who do business: in Siam. 
It will require about twenty-five 
years for Siam completely to mod- 
ernize her legal machinery and 
until that time comes Americans 
who do business in the land of 
the white elephant, must do so 
subject to the laws of the United 
States, rather than to the laws 
of the Kingdom of Siam. China 
is also modernizing her legal pro- 
cedure, but it will require several 
years before she is in a position to 
take jurisdiction over the for- 
eigner who does business out 
there. 


LEGITIMATE BUSINESS HANDICAPPED 


This naturally brings us up to 
the subject in hand: Americans 
who desire to conduct foreign 
businesses with these “extra- 
territorial” countries—and this in- 
cludes selling and advertising as 
well as financing—are subject to 
American laws. But our Govern- 
ment has never, with few excep- 
tions, passed any laws covering the 
control and promotion of business 
abroad. In our business develop- 
ment inside of the United States 
we are subject to the corporate 
regulations of the various States. 
An American individual may 
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reside in perfect freedom in any 
one of our forty-eight States or 
in the territories or dependencies, 
but just as soon as he attempts 
to conduct a business, he imme- 
diately becomes subject to the laws 
of the various States, forty-eight 
different varieties with the terri- 
tories thrown in for good or bad 
measure. This has produced a 
serious situation at home, but in 
the foreign field it has produced 
an impossible siuation, that is get- 
ting us into disrepute in many of 
the most important trade fields of 
the world. 

The difficulty arises from the 
fact that none of our States has 
any jurisdiction over citizens of 
the various States who go abroad. 
When an American goes abroad 
to conduct a business, he may in- 
corporate his company in one of 
the States, Delaware for instance, 
but when he gets abroad he is sub- 
ject only to the laws of the United 
States or rather to laws passed by 
the Congress of the United States. 
The Federal Congress has only in 
one or two instances legislated for 
American business abroad, hence 
we are in a curious predicament 
from a national standpoint. 

An American may organize a 
company in Delaware, Arizona, 
Alaska, New Jersey or elsewhere 
and he may go abroad and con- 
duct a fake stock selling and ad- 
vertising scheme. He does it 
under the American flag, and he 
gets away with it, because he is 
subject only to the national Gov- 
ernment while living abroad, and 
the national Government has never 
taken any steps to control and 
regulate him or his business. I 
know of one case where an 
American sold a half million dol- 
lars worth of questionable oil 
stock in a foreign land and did it 
legally under the laws of one of 
our territories. He has thus far 
gotten off scotfree for the sim- 
ple reason that we have no na- 
tional laws for calling him to 
justice. 

In spite of much propaganda to 
the contrary, American business 
and American business men stand 
very high abroad. The genius 
of the American business man 
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is generally recognized abroad, 
largely because of the fine example 
that many of our leaders in the 
various branches of business and 
also in the engineering profession 
have set. In such countries as 
China, Japan and India the natives 
have no hesitation in entrusting 
the greatest possible projects to 
American management. 

In the last few years, however, 
many things have happened to 
break down this prestige, and it is 
due to the activities of a certain 
class of buccancer who has dis- 
covered that a new and happy 
hunting ground exists abroad. 
Every year he has seen his field 
narrowed in the United States, so 
what is more natural than that he 
should go into our foreign trade 
and fleece the unsuspecting for- 
eigner—the foreigner who has 
been led to believe that all 
American business men are honest 
and of high principles. For ex- 
ample, foreigners in all parts of 
the world have come in contact 
with such American firms as the 
Standard Oil Company, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, the 
tobacco companies, the large ma- 
chinery houses and so on. The 
representatives of these concerns 
are carefully selected before they 
are sent out and in general they 
have produced fine impressions 
abroad for American business. 
Now what is going to happen to 
our prestige if we permit the 
gentry who have operated in fake 
oil stocks here, to conduct their 
operations abroad? It isn’t neces- 
sary to answer this, except to say 
that if they are not curbed, they 
will ruin our whole business repu- 
tation abroad. 


BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 


It is to remedy these abuses that 
the present legislation is directed 
and although it applies to certain 
fields only, it is hoped that this 
enactment will be followed with 
further legislation of a national 
character that will effectively pre- 
vent abuses in both advertising and 
merchandising abroad. The pres- 
ent bill which was known in the 
House as “H. R. 16043” or the 
“Dyer Bill,” provides for incor- 
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A Food Service 


far in advance of the ordi- 
nary—recognizing food as 
a great fundamental—giv- 
_ing the best obtainable sci- 
entific advice, in a practical 
way, upon those food prob- 
lems which govern the 
physical and economic 
welfare of the home—this 
has long been the aim of the 


Editors of the JOURNAL. 


That this sincere editorial 
effort is tending toward 
accomplishment may be 
observed in any current 


number of the JOURNAL. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 36 Years the Magazine for Eoery Member of the Family 
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porations to be formed for specific 
foreign trade purposes, directly 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Government with administration 
placed largely in the Department 
of Commerce. Secretary Hoover, 
as well as Secretary Hughes of 
the State Department and Presi- 
dent Harding, are giving the 
measure active support and the 
bill is expected to pass the Senate 
in the next few weeks. The 
measure has strict clauses cover- 
ing the issuance and sale of stocks, 
and Section 6 provides that “No 
corporation shall have or use a 
corporate name which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, is likely to mislead the 
public.” 

The president, secretary and 
treasurer and a majority of the 
directors of such companies must 
be American citizens. This clause 
was put in to circumvent certain 
lax State laws which permit for- 
eigners to come into this country, 
incorporate companies, and then 
operate abroad under the Ameri- 
can flag in spite of the fact that 
there may be neither American 
money nor personnel connected 
with them. The bill gives the 
Secretary of Commerce power to 
call these companies into court if 
they violate any of the laws or 
treaties of the United States, or 
even if they do anything that 
might damage the genefal business 
interests or good-will of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of Commerce 
cannot, however, take any action 
that is not backed up in legitimate 
court action. In case he is sus- 
tained, suitable penalties are pro- 
vided which would serve to prevent 
future violations. The measure 
contains several other provisions, 
one of which is of considerable 
interest now, in that it provides 
that foreign trading firms are 
exempted from the home income 
and excess profits taxation on that 
part of their activities which are 
conducted wholly abroad. A pro- 
vision is included which limits the 
life of these companies to fifty 
years, but provides for reincor- 
poration after that period, if 
desired 
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Since the measure is still under 
consideration in the Senate, it 
will doubtless be further amended 
and changed, but it is expected 
that the main features will be re- 
tained. The Act has the endorse- 
ment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and of chambers of 
commerce and trade bodies in all 
parts of the country as well as 
American chambers of commerce 
abroad. 


Advertising Can Help Effect 
Standardization 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Wasuincron, D. C., June 20, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was very much interested in the 
article in Printers’ Inx entitled “(How 
Advertising Affects Standardization.” 
You have written a very constructive 
article. The question of standardiza- 
tion is largely one of national educa- 
tion, and certainly no force lends itself 
to educating our people more specifically 
nor definitely than advertising. 

Some of the problems of product 
standardization as you well point out 
are already problems of market control 
on the part of the manufacturer. If the 
manufacturer can gauge a market in ad- 
vance and standardize his products to 
meet that market along the line of the 
suggestions you have made, certainly 
something has been accomplished. : 

I am in complete sympathy also with 
your idea that advertising should be 
looked upon as a force with which to 
shape standardization policies as well 
as a method of publicly announcing 
them after they have been made. 

F. M. Ferxer, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Lawrence Harris Joins Einson 
Litho., Inc. 


has been elected 
vice-president of Einson Litho., Inc., 


Lawrence Harris 
New York. He was at one time editor 
of the New York Tribune ‘‘Color- 
graphic” and had previously been art 
director of the Sackett & Wilhelms 
Corporation, the New York EZ Car 
Advertising Company and imbel 
Brothers, all of New York. 


El Paso “Times” Appoints 
Knill-Burke 


Knill-Burke, Inc., Chicago and New 
York, has been appointed foreign ad- 
—s representative of the E! Paso, 
Tex., Morning Times. 
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Selling 
the Buyer 


For seventy-seven years The 
Plain Dealer has grown up with 
Northern Ohio. ‘Today it stands 
dominant in this busy territory 
with its 3,000,000 thrifty popula- 
tion. 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that 
the same force that molds opinions 
would influence the purchasing 
power in those homes? 

When you send your message 
through The Plain Dealer, you 
send it right into the home— 
straight to the “purchasing agent.” 
You actually “sell the buyer” in 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland andOhio 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GLASS & IRVIN 
Times Bldg., New York City 1216 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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To help you make a dummy 
we offer this book 


PP NHERE are many 
printing jobs which 


do not require the use of 
coated paper for satisfac- 
tory results. Warren’s 
Cumberland Super Book 
is an uncoated paper fin- 
ished for rapid presswork, 
with a printing surface 
that will give excellent 
results with medium 
screen half-tones. 

The paper merchants who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are distributing to printers, engravers, 
and others interested, a book showing the wide field 
of usefulness of Warren’s Cumberland Super Book. 

This book was meant to be cut up. Its contents of 
type, borders, illustrations, designed headings, specimen 
pages, were selected with the idea that they could be 
clipped out and used by printers and others in prepar- 
ing working dummies. 

If you do not know the paper merchant to whdm 
you should apply for a copy, write us and we will send 


you his name. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


REN'S 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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Consider your letterhead 


story to your corre- 

spondent—a_ story of 
whether your firm is pro- 
gressive; attentive to the 
niceties of business; awake 
to the value of good im- 
pressions. 

We first produced Brook- 
dale Linen Bond in the times 
when better business letters 
were only beginning to at- 
tain the importance they 
have today. We have main- 
tained the high standard of 
this paper for twenty-five 
years. Paper making has 
found no substitute for rags 
and careful fabrication in 
the manufacture of high- 
grade bonds. 

No other bond paper on 
the market contains so great 
value for its price as 
Brookdale Linen Bond. We 
will send, on written request 


Y OUR letterhead tells a 


BRANCH HOUSES 


16-18 Beekman St., New York. 
80-84 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
58-60 Allyn Ste, Hartford, Conn. 


to printers, stationers, en- 
gravers and buyers of print- 
ing, a portfolio which con- 
tains twenty-four specimen 
letterheads on white and 
twelve colors of Brookdale 
Linen Bond. 

When you are planning 
printed matter, or using 
paper for any purpose, con- 
sider The Lindenmeyr Lines. 
More than sixty years’ ex- 
perience is behind these 
papers. 

While by no means repre- 
senting the extent or variety 
of the papers that we carry, 
the following are a few of 
the standard and nationally 
known papers in The Lin- 
denmeyr Lines: Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, 
Hammermill Bond, Buckeye 
Covers, Crane’s Bond, Old 
Hampshire Bond and Strath- 
more Expressive Papers. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


HENRY 
LINDENMEYR 
& SONS 
32-34-36 
BLEECKER 
STREET 


NY. 
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Telling Americans about the 
Enchanted East 


Manchurian Railroad Furnishes Information through Advertising 


OREIGN railroads have from 

time to time advertised them- 
selves in the United States, and 
one or two of them keep steady 
campaigns going, but the South 
Manchuria Railway is the first 
from the Orient to embark upon 


Matern: bey Ane Sue erreremesrwae wing 


Through 


Muiton Streets 


ie 


4 om 
The Manbairn Wa 


idea probably is that Manchuria 
is a wild sort of area populated by 


-half-civilized Mongols and thinly 


sprinkled with rough trading posts 
and insanitary native villages. 
Whatever railroads there are must 
be rather ramshackle affairs with 
few comforts. 
On the contrary, 
The South Man- 
churia Railway now 
seeks to show us 
that the area it tra- 
verses contains the 
seats of very old 
and interesting civi- 
lizations, and that 
as far as itself is 
‘ concerned, it fur- 
nishes service and 
comfort on a par 
with that of our big 
continental systems. 
It “has an all- 
American equipment 
of locomotives, 





Fatah tthe tee 
and 


(trees. 
Yet—~a step beyond the Small 
‘West Gate and into the wait 


coaches, rails, etc.,’ 
the copy informs us, 
and, besides, “con- 
ye ducts a chain of 
comfortable Euro- 
pean hotels de luxe, 
each with a local 
charm—also travel 
bureaus, banks, city 
and country clubs, 
and all other facili- 
ties for easy and 
interesting travel.” 
Pullman cars and 
country clubs in 





ASIA TAKES A LEAF FROM AMERICA’S ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCE 


an extensive national campaign in 
this country. It now has an in- 
formation office in New York and 
is taking pages in a list of maga- 
zines to make itself known. 
Manchuria is little known to 
most Americans, and a ques- 
tionnaire would probably show 
that comparatively few could even 
locate it exactly. The prevailing 


Manchuria? Well, 
well! How igno- 
rant we are of the 
spread of civiliza- 
tion’s charms. Who says that 
advertising is not a_ teacher? 
Next thing we know, the Congo 
Consolidated System will have to 
buy space to let us know that there 
are ice cream parlors in the heart 
of Africa and South Sea hotels 
will be advertising jazz orchestras. 

The South Manchuria Railway, 
however, talks about itself only 
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secondarily. It first sells us on 
the country it covers. “Come to 
the Enchanted East,” the copy be- 
gins. “Manchuria (the home of 
the Manchu Emperors of China). 
Chosen (Korea, the Hermit King- 
dom). A country so old that it is 
new. Walled towns—ancient pal- 
aces— gorgeous gateways — Bud- 


dhist monasteries—quaint villages 


and streets—the picturesque Man- 
chus and the remarkable Koreans.” 

This is illustrated by half-tone 
cuts of intéresting sights and 
scenes, such as a sculptured stone 
arch by the tomb of an ancient 
Manchy Emperor, near Mukden, 
and the Drum Tower in the heart 
of Mukden. 

The publication advertising will 
run for a year and will be supple- 
mented by literature designed to 
educate inquirers. The purpose 
is to interest not only the tourist 
but the business man, exporter and 
investor. 

The total mileage of the lines 
incorporated in the South Man- 
churia Railway is 684. Half of 
the ownership. is vested in the 
Japanese Government, the other 
half is owned by Japanese and 
Chinese investors. There are also 
many European bondholders. The 
Japanese management has wrought 
great improvements in the road 
and its territory in recent years 
and is now advertising to make 
known its accomplishments. 


“Advertising and Trade- 
Mark Rights” 
American Lapy Corset Co., Inc. 

Derroit, Micu., June 17, 1921, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue of your magazine 
there appeared an article entitled “The 
Effect of Advertising on Trade-Mark 
Rights,” in which you gave an opinion 
as to the rights and advantages an ad- 
vertised trade-mark has over an unad- 
vertised trade-mark. 

This opinion was given in reply to 
a letter to you from the Jackson Corset 
Company, Jackson, Mich., in which 
they stated that they had received objec- 
tion on the part of another corset 
manufacturer to the use of the name 
“College Girl” as being similar to a 
like name used by said manufacturer. 
It would be very apparent to your 
readers and to anyone acquainted with 
the corset industry that we wege the 
company objecting because we have the 
only name which is in any way similar 
to that used by the Jackson Corset 
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Company, and because of certain state- 
ments in their letter to the effect that 
the name used by us has never been 
advertised, we feel it our duty to en- 
lighten you upon this subject. ‘They 
were correct in their statement that our 
trade-mark was registered and has been 
used consistently since 1904, and we 
believe it is needless for us to cite any 
specific instances to you wherein our 
trade-mark ‘“‘American Girl’ has been 
advertised, believing that your experi- 
ence in the advertising business gives 
you knowledge of these facts. However, 
if necessary these can be easily sub- 
stantiated by our sales records because 
this trade-mark has been and is to-day 
extensively exploited throughout the 
United States. 

To further enlighten you upon the 
subject in question, might state’ that 
we at no time objected to the trade- 
mark “College Girl” nor did we make 
any request that the Jackson Corset 
Company discontinue its use, but we 
did object to that portion of the trade- 
mark of the word “Girl” being used by 
them in the same identical script form 
as that used by us in our trade-mark 
continuously since 1904, because our 
registration is in the identically same 
form as it is used, while their registra- 
tion is in print form. 

American Lapy Corset Company, 

E. A. Keenan. 


What the Railroads—and 
Advertising—Do 


During the discussion of the railroad 
situation in Washington, much interest 
was aroused in the wide distribution of 
products by the carriers through the in- 
troduction of the following statement: 

“The average Louisiana farmer gets 
> erty. at the alarm of a Connecticut 

clock, buttons his Chicago suspenders 
to Detroit overalls, puts on a pair of 
Montana cowhide shoes made in Ohio, 
washes in a Pittsburgh tin basin, using 
Cincinnati soap, and dries on _a Georgia 
cotton towel made in New Hampshire; 
sits down to a Grand Rapids table, eats 
hot biscuits made with Minneapolis 
flour, Kansas City bacon, and Indiana 
cooked in a 

Louis stove; buys Trish potatoes 
grown in Michigan, and canned fruit 
put up_in California, seasoned with 
Rhode Island spices, claps on his old 
wool hat made in Philadelphia, puts New 
York harness on a Missouri mule, fed 
on Iowa corn, and plows his farm cov- 
ered by a Massachusetts mortgage with 
an Indiana plough. 

“At night he crawls under a New 
jeveng blanket and is kept awake by a 

ouisiana dog, the only home product 
on the place.” 


— fried in Omaha lard, 
t 


Gundlach Agency Takes on 
Cincinnati Accounts 
The Elbinger Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. and the Bond Shoemakers, of Cin- 
cinnati, have placed their ~ KT 
accounts in the hands of the Gundlac 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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New 18-Story Stroh Building on Grand Circus Park 


Visible Confidence 


One may say that he has faith, that he has confidence, that he is 
optimistic, but the erection of a huge structure like the new 18-sto: 
Stroh Building in Detroit is faith, confidence and optimism MAD 
VISIBLE. It is an advertisement to all the world that here at least 
there is something doing. 


That is essentially the spirit of Detroit. It ‘is a spirit that national 
advertisers meet face to face through the columns of The Detroit Free 
Press—a spirit that becomes one of their chief assets in making 
advertising-dollar investments in America’s Fourth City. 

There is business to be had NOW, there are things that can be done 
NOW to make the future brighter, better, if you are going to make 
any appeal to the Detroit market, but you will find the going easiest, 
the possibilities greatest if you will concentrate your appropriation 
upon Detroit's concentrated buying power, reached only through the 
columns of The Detroit Free Press. 


Che Hetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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larger success t 


If you have good 
case, for that belief 
given some thought 
use of advertising. 
have never used adv 
are uncertain about im 
building-up of your b 

In either case you 
advised to do some 1 


successes are built. 
Then the first, or ofl 
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How much has the #4 

to do with advertising? 


That can sound lik 
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n Who Hesitates 


ent is addressed to any executive who 
nsiness deserves leadership—or, at least, a 
t has won against intrenched competition. 


in your own 


perhaps you 
g at all, and 


can't be answered by formula, or by 
shrewd guessing, or by generalities that 
darken counsel. 


It’s a fundamental; individual question 
with rewards or penalties depending upon 
the answer given it. It can't be answered 
right without some intimate, frank (and 
even, perhaps, blunt) asking of questions; 
nor without recognizing the pertinence 
of other questions asked in equal frank- 
ness and intimacy. 


A right decision requires good sense 
and good judgment at every step of the 
way —because there is no aspect or de- 
partment of your business which won't 
be affected ’by the kind of agency-relation- 
ship you create and maintain. 


ir & Smith 


SING - CLEVELAND 


MIM 


ADOT TITS 
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Canada Spends More Than 
One Billion Dollars Annually 
in Foreign Markets 


F Pennsylvania announced to the world that she intended to import 

more than one billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) worth of merchandise 

during the next twelve months, what a scramble there would be for 
the business! 

Yet Canada, with a population approximately the same as Pennsyi- 
‘vania, went on a shopping expedition last year and purchased in the 
markets of the world merchandise valued at $1,240,158,882, or $137 for 
every man, woman and child in the Dominion. 

Although Canada’s population is only 9,000,000 her people are generally 
credited with having the purchasing power of 25,000,000. In other words, 
the advertising expenditure necessary to cover a population of 9,000,000 
will actually influence the purchasing power of 25,000,000 people. 

In this great and prosperous Dominion, agriculture is the basic in- 
dustry. Last year Canada’s agricultural production was worth $2,225,- 
000,000 or $3,000 per farm. 

This major market can be sold through the usual combination of ter- 
ritorial distributing agents, jobbers and country dealers, backed by active 
advertising in a few well chosen farm papers. 

The basis of nine out of every ten advertising campaigns to sell the 
farmers of Canada is the Family Herald and Weekly Star, a national 
farm journal generally credited with covering the field more thoroughly 
than any other medium in North America. 

The circulation of the Family Herald and Weekly Star exceeds 150,000 
each issue, and is sold either nationally or sectionally to suit the special 
requirements of the advertiser. Entire Dominion of Canada edition, 
50 cents per line. Either Eastern Canada or Western Canada Division, 
30 cents per line. 


Family Herald and Beekls Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal ’ Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
. _ New York, U.S. A.: Chicago, U. S. A.: ' 
DAN A, CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Esq., Representative, 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON, 
182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur-. Street, 


Eng. 
Re, 


presentative, 
S.W. 1. 





Untrue That “Eighty-four Per Cent 
of Business Failures in 1920 


Did Not Advertise’ 


Referendum and Recall Needed for Misinforming Statistics 


Tue Powers House Company 

Crevetanp, O., June 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have just recently quoted the 
statement which has been widely pub- 
lished recently that 84 per cent of all 
business failures in 1920 were concerns 
— did not advertise. 

A Chicago agency has written to in- 
quire where we secured the figure 84 
per cent, as they had used 94 per cent 
as the correct proportion. 

We recall that Printers’ Ink was one 
of the publications which quoted this 
figure and are interested to know if 
you have in your files any record of 
the source from which it was secured. 

Tue Powers House Company. 


HERE is no authority for the 
oft-repeated statement that 
84 per cent of the business fail- 
ures in 1920 were concerns which 
did not advertise. Though the 
1920 reference has been given the 


most publicity, similar statements 
regarding the failures of other 
years have been circulated for the 


last decade. Who started this 
piece of statistical misstatement 
is hard to say. Whoever he is, he 
was talking through his sunbon- 
net. Once the allegation got in 
the wind, nothing could stop it. 
It has been repeated so often, pub- 
lished so frequently and rolled 
from the orator’s tongue so elo- 
quently that it is now accepted as 
one of the traditions of the race. 
Fathers will pass it down to their 
sons, and teachers to their pupils. 
Penmanship copy books will carry 
it as a prized maxim. 

The dictum has been attributed 
to Printers’ Inx, to Dun’s, to 
Bradstreet’s, to the Federal Trade 
Commission and to Secretary 
Hoover. In time it will be pinned 
on Emerson. Another generation 
will attribute it to Shakespeare 
and finally the Bible, itself, will be 
given as authority for the as- 
tounding assertion. Statistics 
have that way about them. If 
they sound well and look im- 
portant, they will persist regard- 
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less of how untrue they may be. 

Inasmuch as either Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s is usually held re- 
sponsible for this bit of adver- 
tising dogmatism, we asked these 
concerns if they ever gave out any 
such figures. 


DUN’S DENIAL 


“I am pleased to see your state- 
ment that you doubt whether any 
such information has been given 
out,” said W. A. Crane, manager 
Dun’s Review, “for it suggests to 
my mind that you can understand 
the difficulty of making such a 
tabulation. This report was given 
circulation less than a year ago. 
The first time I saw it, it was 
made in a speech at some conven- 
tion of advertisers. I realized 
then that the ball had been started 
rolling and that the report would 
continue to go on indefinitely. We 
have received hundreds of in- 
quiries in regard to this. It is like 
the report that was started 
twenty-five years ago to the effect 
that R. G. Dun & Co. had stated 
that 95 per cent of the people who 
go into business ultimately fail. 
That statement is still going the 
rounds and it becomes necessary 
for us to deny that many times 
during the course of the year. To 
prepare such a report would re- 
quire a very elaborate system of 
accounting covering the affairs of 
many concerns, and this we have 
not yet undertaken and I doubt if 
we ever will. 

“This matter involves so much 
correspondence that some years 
ago prepared the enclosed 
pamphlet, to which I added the 
second paragraph last year. This 
gives you authentic information 
on the subject. I am also enclos- 
ing a printed circular which shows 
the form in which we tabulate our 
failure returns. The preparation 
of these figures entailed consid- 
erable work and we believe about 
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as much as we care to devote to 
this particular line, especially con- 
sidering that it is entirely a labor 
of love. 

“I am very certain that there 
are no records in existence on 
which the statement referred to 
by you could be based. 

“W. A. CRANE, 


“Manager, Dun’s Review.” 


The enclosure to which Mr. 
Crane refers denies that Dun’s 
ever published statistics on the 
advertising policy of business 
failures. 

One paragraph in this mono- 
graph, while it is not strictly per- 
tinent to the subject under dis- 
cussion, is worth repeating here 
because it shows that the percent- 
age of businesses which fail is 
trifling. Here it is: 

“The number of mercantile con- 
cerns engaged in business in the 
United States in 1866 was about 
160,000. The number has increased 
each year during the intervening 
period, with the exception of a 
few years of trade depression, 
‘until in 1920 it was 1,821,409. As 
the foregoing table shows, the 
ratio of commercial failures to 
mercantile firms in business in the 
United States from 1866 to 1920 
inclusive, averaged barely one per 
cent per year—that i is, for each 100 
firms in business only one failed. 
In 1866 the ratio was .94 per cent, 
and in 1920 less than one-half of 
one per cent. The lowest ratio 
reported during the entire period 
was .38 in 1919, and the highest 
was 1.55 in 1878. The ratio ex- 
ceeded one per cent during the 
years of adverse conditions from 
1875 to 1878, inclusive, for every 
year but two from 1883 to 1891, 
inclusive, and for the six years 
from 1893 to 1898. It has since 
the latter date exceeded one per 
cent on three occasions only—in 
1908, 1914 and 1915. Altogether, 
during the fifty-five years from 
1866 to 1920, inclusive, there were 
twenty-one years when the ratio 
exceeded one per cent and thirty- 
four years in which the ratio was 
below one per cent.” 

Frank Greene, managing editor 
of Bradstreet’s, writes: 
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“I take this opportunity of ac- 
centuating our previous denials of 
the authenticity of the coupling 
Bradstreet’s name with statements 
that 84 or any other percentage of 
failures, was chargeable to the 
subjects concerned not advertis- 
ing. 

“Furthermore, I doubt the ex- 
istence of any statistics giving 
color to the above or similar 
statement. 

“FranK GREENE, 


“Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s.” 


Mr. Greene is right. It would 
be impossible to compile any such 
statistics. Nearly every business 
institution advertises in one way 
or another. Strictly speaking, 
there are very few non-adver- 
tisers. If a firm failed, therefore, 
we would have to determine not 
whether it advertised, but whether 
or not the advertising it did was 
adequate. And that would be a 
hopeless task. After all, such fig- 
ures are meaningless. Generally 
speaking, the well advertised busi- 
ness is less likely to fail than the 
business that is unadvertised. We 
have no right to conclude from 
this, however, that advertising 
tends to make a business failure- 
proof. Businesses that are well 
advertised but poorly managed 
sometimes fail, despite the adver- 
tising. On the other hand, firms 
that are not advertised, or only 
badly, but which are well manged 
otherwise, often succeed. The only 
safe conclusion to come to is that 
it is good management which 
makes a business prosper and 
good management usually includes 
advertising. The efficient manager 
is likely soon to recognize adver- 
tising as one of the several instru- 
mentalities it will be necessary for 
him to employ to keep his business 
going profitably—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


Praise Unqualified 
New York City, June 25, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Your article in the May 12 issue is 
the best statement of the raisin situa- 
tion and the attitude of the Federal 


Trade Commission that I have ever 
seen. I compliment you unreservedly 
on that fine work. 

AARON Savino. 
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Concentrated Reading Matter for 
‘Concentrated Circulation 


There is no great secret behind the fact that the Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
have by far the greatest circulation among the farm homes of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan. 


It is simply due to the fact that during their many years of existence these 
papers have contained articles and news on subjects that are of vital in- 
terest to the farmers of this territory. We have learned what their needs 
are and we meet them. 


We do not try to interest them in generalities. These farmers have in- 
terests entirely different from those of farmers in Kansas, the Dakotas and 


Mississippi. They raise different crops, on different soil, under different 
conditions, and sell in different markets. 


In fact, we believe so strongly in giving the farmer specific and genuinely 
helpful information that we incur the expense of three different publishing 
organizations, each devoting itself especially to a particular portion of our 
territory. 


It is little wonder then that the farmers of this extremely prosperous farm 
territory make the Lawrence publications their first choice among all farm 
papers, and too it is little wonder that those advertisers who are concen- 
trating their advertising on sections most prolific in sales possibilities are 
picking these same publications to carry their message to this same territory 
—probably the one section of the national farm market offering maximum 
buying power with minimum sales and distribution expense. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace OC. Richardson, Ine., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 


Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Your Dealer Literature 


If it’s going to be of any real value, to 
you or the dealer—he must read it. 


Dealer literature is pretty sure to catch 
the dealer’s eye and win his attention, 
when it’s well gotten up, and the subject- 
matter is attractively displayed on a 
clean, crisp stock. 


A mighty satisfactory paper, at a price 
that will interest you, is Hammermill 
Cover. For samples, showing variety of 
color and finishes, address Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


amMMERM, 
COVER — 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





One Letter That Pulled over 
Fifty Per Cent 


How the Simple Story of a Sergeant Brought Back $1,600 in an Over- 
crowded 


PIECE of direct-mail adver- 

tising that brought back its 
original cost multiplied by eighteen 
is worth attention. The market it 
stirred to action was a distinctly 
overcrowded one. In the city of 
East Orange, N. J., as in every 
other city, drive after drive had 
been made for organization funds. 
Various welfare associations, 
famine sufferers, all the usual run 
of worthy causes had been well 
worked for. The wounded sol- 
diers too—their friends had not 
been idle. Dances, entertainments, 
vaudeville shows, card parties, all 
had been arranged and the profits 
turned over to some organization 
trying to help the wounded ex- 
service men. 

When the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the local American Legion Post 
faced the necessity of raising more 
money to carry on its work of 


hospital visiting and direct help 


during the summer months, it 
realized that something unusual 
would have to be done. Various 
plans were discussed—tag days, 
more entertainments, other card 
parties—and all seemed rather 
hopeless. Against the better 
judgement of many of the mem- 
bers, it was decided to write one 
letter to a list of 2,800 names and 
let it go at that. And the letter 
made good immediately. It won 
hundreds of new friends and 
workers for the organization. 

It brought in $1,695, mostly in 
one dollar bills, within two weeks. 
It called to the attention of many 
comfortable people the fact that 
men who served them had been 
neglected. It showed that people 
would respond to a simply-worded 
appeal. Here is the letter: 

Sergeant John Harrigan rested for 
the first time in two and a half years 
one night a few weeks ago. For 130 
hom weeks he had sat bolt upright in a 
hard chair, eyes staring straight ahead 
of him, sometimes dropping off to a 
fitful and restless nap, and all the time 
» oll only thing he needed was a bed- 
chair. 
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Market 


He went through his suffering in the 
Argonne, and for over two years there- 
after, merely because he was one of the 
men who fought for us all. 

And somehow, as we all know, it 
hasn’t been quite so fashionable as it 
was to cheer for and remember our own 
boys. 

This letter, then, is a frank appeal 
for a One Dollar Bill—a Dollar that 
will do the things you would like to do 
for these boys whom you, at least, have 
not forgotten, if you had the time. 

This Dollar we are asking is not for 
the famine sufferers in China, worthy 
as they are. It is not for the starving 
Austrians, nor for the Germans, not 
even for those very worthy citizens of 
Armenia. It is for your boys and ours 
right close by. Boys we cheered when 
they went away; boys who are suffering 
now because they protected us all—boys 
for whom the war is not over. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the East 
Orange Post of the American Legion has 
a Committee which visits these boys 
every week, giving them some of the 
simple things they lack, like the bed- 
chair which John Harrigan had prayed 
for, for two long, weary years—like the 
dozens of fresh eggs which the poor 
fellows who were gassed in France and 
now have tuberculosis, wait and watch 
for every week. 

And we are taking them the eggs, the 
slippers, the other things which they 
need so badly and which you want them 
to have. 

This letter is being sent to a selected 
list of a few people that we know have 
not forgotten these boys of ours. We 
want One Dollar, please. Every cent of 
this Dollar will get to a boy. No ex- 
penses for administration or anything 
else, for all of our help is voluntary. 

We need this money to “carry on” 
this summer—to continue taking them 
the simple things they lack—to give a 
few of them a week away from the 
gray hospital walls, a rest out in the 
green woods, a rest they have so richly 
deserved. 

We need this Dollar NOW. Will you 
oon se a One Dollar bill or a check 
NO in an envelope and mail it to 
Mrs. J. W. Danforth, 172 ,Saawene 
Ave., East Orange. We will see that 
it does One Hundred cents worth of 
work for you on behalf of the boys who 
are suffering merely because they served 
us all. 

Thank you. 


The postman started to bring 
the one dollar bills to Mrs. Dan- 
forth the next morning. On the 
third day he had the letters tied in 
big bundles. 
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One day the chauffeur for a 
wealthy family came to the house 
with his dollar. The lady of the 
house had thrown the letter out, 
but John couldn’t resist the appeal. 

A young man on a by-street, ter- 
ribly sick with tuberculosis con- 
tracted after he swam the Marne 
on a cold night, sent his dollar. 

A United States Senator heard 
of the letter and sent his—so did 
his secretary. 

One man collected more from 
his neighbors. Scores of women 
wrote or telephoned to offer their 
services. One woman said she 
could not afford to send a dollar 
all at once but would send twenty- 
five cents every week. 

A letter that produced over fifty 
per cent in actual “sales” in two 
weeks in an overcrowded market 
and is still pulling, is worthy of 
analysis by every student of bet- 
ter letters, and certain facts stand 
out. 

Every envelope was personally 
addressed in long hand by a com- 
mittee. 

The start was unconventional. It 
didn’t say “Dear Friend, I am ad- 
dressing you on behalf of case 
Number 16.” 

The letter, after attracting at- 
tention in the first paragraph, 
keeps prodding away at the “yes” 
mind of the recipient. “It hasn’t 
been quite so fashionable as it was 
to cheer for and remember our 
own boys.” “You at least have not 
forgotten.” “A frank plea for a 
one dollar bill.” “Not for the 
famine sufferers of China, not for 
the starving Austrians.” “The 
things you want them to have.” 
“Every cent of this dollar will go 
to a boy—no expenses for admin- 
istration.” “Thank you.” Such 
phrases and expressions struck 
responsive chords, asked the re- 
cipient to do one thing, and as- 
sumed that he would. 

The letter as a whole has many 
suggestions for the man who is 
mailing to a list of names. It was 
sent “cold” to a dead list, one of 
those made up from club organiza- 
tions, and before it stops pulling 
it promises to bring most of the 
2,800 names to life to the tune of 
a dollar apiece. 
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Although this has nothing to do 
with why and how the letter 
pulled, it may interest. One man 
sent his dollar, ringed the first 
paragraph of the letter and wrote 
on the margin, “I don’t believe 
this.” 

His money was immediately re- 
turned with the name of the hos- 
pital, the ward, the dates, and an 
invitation to go and see for 
himself. 


Full Details about Automobile 
Prices 
CapitaL District TyroTHETAE 
Avpany, N. Y,, vg 21, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink 

The first story in the “Little School- 
master’s Classroom” of June 16 strikes 
a responsive chord. It is something I 
have felt like writing about myself at 
different times. 

Why automobiles should be priced 
f. o. b. factory any more than any other 
commodity is something I can’t under- 
stand. I was interested in trying to find 
out the price of a car that was adver- 
tised recently as having come down 
$100 in price. I asked a recent pur- 
chaser what the saving was and he said: 
“Remember that_the price you get is 
f. o. b. factory. By the time you add on 
your freight and war tax and the little 
extras that you need to make the car 
of efficient value and to give you the 
service you expect from it, it will really 
cost you $250 more than the advertised 
rice. 

I think that automobile dealers in or- 
der to help sell their product intelli- 
gently to their ay eng | customers 
should advertise the price of the car in 
their salesroom and also give a list of 
needed nectssary equipment and what 
it will cost. So that when a man wants 
to buy a car he will know the finished 
price instead of the starting one. 

Tep SEIDEMAN, 
Managing Director, 
CaritaL District TyProrHerae. 


Chicago Organization of 
Niagara Litho. Co. 


The accession of John C. Dee to the 


Chicago staff of the Niagara _ Litho- 
raph Co., noted in Printers’ Inx of 
une 23, does not affect the manage- 
ment of that office. W. J. Rankin, for 
years Western manager, continues in 
that position. Associated with him are 
John C. Dee and also H. E. Reynolds. 


K. B. Groser Joins Crowell 


K. B. Groser, for seven years with 
Vogue, covering the New England and 
Southern territories and New York 
City, is now with The Crowell Publish- 
ing Company and will handle the 
Woman's Home Companion in the New 
York State territory. 
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The 
Chicago 


Herald and 


Examiner 
has the 
largest 
3-cent 
morning 
circulation 
in 
America 


A Distinguished Patron 
Indicates a Preference 





First! 


During the first five months 
ot 1921, Marshall Field & 
Company’s Store For Men 
published more advertising 
in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner than in any other 
Chicago newspaper, morning 
or evening. 


Why? 


Because the lierald and Ex- 
aminer is read by the new gen- 
eration—the young men and 
women who are the backbone of 
Chicago’s prosperity and ad- 
vancement. These young Chi- 
cagoans are now forming buying 
habits and establishing trade 
connections. The Store For Men 
realizes the worth of their 
patronage—now and in years to 
come—and to reach them ases the 
medium they read. 

THE FORE- SIGHTED ADVERTISER 


USES THE HERALD AND EXAMINER 
AS A MATTER OF COURSE, 


HERAEDES EXAMINER 


) 
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An Editorial 


F Mr. Hearst undertook to invite all the readers 
of the Hearst Sunday newspapers to a picnic 
next Sunday morning, he would be confronted 

with a problem unique in the history of the world. 
Two thousand years ago on a Sunday morning a 
“multitude” was led into the suburbs of Jerusalem 
and served a luncheon. But no problem of trans- 
portation was involved and the “multitude” was fed 
with five loaves and two fishes. 

Mr. Hearst’s problem would not be so simple. 

Somewhat more than three million Hearst Sunday papers are 
sold every Sunday morning. It is customary to estimate that five 
persons read at least the feature section of every Sunday paper that 
is purchased. That makes a total of more than fifteen million 
readers every Sunday of the American Weekly. 

If Mr. Hearst invited all his fifteen million Sunday readers to 
step aboard a train and go on a trip with him he would meet his 
first difficulty. A passenger car seats seventy-six people, and there 
are thirty thousand passenger cars in the United States. If all 
the passenger cars in the United States were gathered together for 
the trip they would seat only 2,280,000 Hearst Sunday readers. 

But beckoning to Canada, perhaps the four thousand railroad 
cars of the Dominion might be borrowed, which would seat an- 
other 304,000. Bringing up every passenger coach from Mexico, 
Central America and South America would add further seating 
capacity of about 500,000. 

So the cars on the whole American continent, from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, would accommodate only 3,084,000 
Hearst Sunday readers. 

Great Britain has enough passenger cars to seat two million and a 
half people, and all the continental countries put together would ac- 
commodate about two and a half million more. Drawing every pas- 
senger coach from Asia, Africa, Australia, India, China and Japan, 
seating capacity could be obtained for another 750,000 people. 

If, then, every seat in every passenger car all over the earth 
was occupied by a reader of the Hearst Sunday papers, there would 
still be 6,166,000 left behind. 
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This would never do. Perhaps a trip by water would be better. 

There are in the whole world 566 ocean-going passenger ships. 
(he average number of passengers which each of these ships can 
carry when loaded to its capacity is 534. The total carrying 
capacity of the world’s entire fleet of ocean passenger ships all over 
the waters of the globe is, therefore, 302,244. But this total of 
passenger accommodations of the entire fleet of the world is only 
a trifle over one-fiftieth of the multitude of Hearst Sunday 
newspaper readers every Sunday morning. 

If all the fifteen million Hearst Sunday newspaper readers were 
to take an ocean trip it would require almost fifty times as many 
ocean passenger ships as the world now possesses to accommodate 
them all at one time. . 

And when lunch-time came. Then what? If a very meagre 
lunch were served, such as was given the multitude in the wilder- 
ness two thousand years ago (perhaps a half dozen sandwiches) it 
would take one-half of a loaf of bread to provide for twelve slices 
to make the six sandwiches for each of the fifteen million guests, 
or 7,500,000 loaves of bread. 

If the regular Sunday morning multitude of Hearst readers 
would consume for one meagre lunch 7,500,000 loaves of bread, 


what must be the requirements, the daily purchases in all directions, 
of this vast multitude? 

Only the advertisers who reach this greatest assemblage in the 
world in the American Weekly every Sunday can answer this 
question. 


The American Weekly 


Published simultaneously with 


NEW YORK AMERICAN LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
BOSTON ADVERTISER ATLANTA GEORGIAN 
WASHINGTON TIMES SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Over Three Million Families Read the American Weekly. 


“If you want to see the color of their money use color.”—A. J. K. 


A.J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
FraNK E, L. Gauss, Western Rep., Hearst Building, Chicago 


—SS 
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What do you Expect 
Yo Printer ? 














Suggestions 


THE hundred and one questions that 

crop up on any printed matter are 
best solved with the co-operation of a 
reliable printer. 


What weight of stock? What style 
of type? What size? How many pages? 
How many colors? 


It is not uncommon for printers to 
assume that these questions have been 
answered before they are called upon 
to estimate. We believe in assuming 
the initiative and giving our clients 
the benefit of our half a century’s 
experience in trustworthy printing. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stix 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 




















Keeping Your “Ad Aid” Service 
Out of the Dealer’s W. P. B. 


Twinplex Adopts Entirely New Copy Plan as Result of Replies to 
Questionnaire Sent to Its Distributors 


By Edward T. Tandy 


ETTING the dealer to adver- 

tise you—surely that is one 
of the fine arts! That, too, per- 
haps, is why any practical investi- 
gation on ways and means, such 
as that just completed by the 
Twinplex Sales Company, 


instead of dragging him in in that 
fashion. 

The dealer advertising service 
problem of the Twinplex Stropper 
people was a little harder than 
is ordinarily the case. Their re- 





is so useful. 

What the Twinplex peo- 
ple wanted to find out— 
and have found out—is a 
point that concerns every 
big national advertiser. It 
is this: What kind of copy 
does your dealer want? In 
other words, what kind of 
copy will make your dealer 
“Ad Aids” bring you the 
maximum of results? 

Twinplex has settled this 
point for itself in the sim- 
plest and surest way for 
getting the correct answer. 
The method used is open 
to any other sales depart- 
ment that wants to keep 
its advertising service out 
of the dealer’s waste-paper 
basket. This is what Twi 
plex did—it asked its déal- 
ers to tell what they wanted. 

Conclusive proof was 
produced by the investiga- 
tion that the dealer, prac- 
tically every man jack of 
him, will gladly welcome 
your advertising service 
and use it—if the copy is right. 
But the copy must be dealer, not 
manufacturer, copy. It must be 
written as if the dealer had writ- 
ten it—himself. 

It was clearly shown that the 
way to keep your “Ad Aid” ser- 
vice from being flung into the 
waste-paper basket or taken home 
to amuse the children, is to put 
yourself in the dealer’s place and 
write the sort of copy you would 
if you were he and were not par- 
ticularly interested in yourself. 
Drag yourself into it by the heels 
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Personal Cutlery 
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A SAMPLE LAYOUT OF THE NEW STYLE OF ADVER- 
TISEMENT NOW OFFERED TWINPLEX DEALERS 


tail distributors fall into four 
distinct groups — hardware, drug, 
sporting goods and cutlery stores. 
Twinplex for a long while sent 
out to all its customers a weekly 
service, one piece of copy, and 
had had considerable success with 
it, but nothing like so much as 
it felt it ought to get. 

The same piece of copy went 
to all four groups. It dealt .ex- 
clusively with the Twinplex 
Stropper — was, in fact, a manu- 
facturer’s advertisement with the 
dealer’s name at the bottom, and 
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its use by dealers was largely due 
to its being small—only twenty- 
eight lines. 


UNSELFISH PLAN SUCCEEDS BEST 


“We always felt,” says Earle 
Glenn Deane, the company’s sales 
manager, “that we were requesting 
our customers a little too much in 
asking them to advertise 
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to fill in with any items he chose. 
For instance, one piece of copy 
ran: 


CUTLERY WITH A CONSCIENCE 


When you buy a butcher’s knife or 
some other article of household cutlery 
at this store you may be sure it is a 
matter of conscience with us to see that 
you get a good article. Always our 








Twinplex alone. We recog- 
nized that our plan was too 
selfish to be really success- 
ful. So we decided to try 


[Winplex Stropper 





to make our service ‘the 
thing’ in its way by finding 
out from the dealers them- 
selves what the majority 
of them would prefer. 

“For that purpose we 
prepared a printed circular 
and sent it to all our cus- 
tomers. A covering letter 
with it explained that our 
object was to discover the 
best solution of the deal- 
er’s local advertising prob- . 
lem and how we could give 
the greatest amount of as- 
sistance. 

“Extensive observation 
has proved to us that a 
dealer carrying a line of 





FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


Improves NEW Blades 100% 


100 SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 
(STORE NAME HERE) 


(ADDRESS HERE) 











cutlery—that is, such items 








as safety razors, scissors, 
nail files, strops, stroppers, 
razor blades, razors and so 
on—can find no better 
items to feature in his local ad- 
vertising, no matter whether he is 
a druggist, hardware man, jeweler 
or cutler. 

“Our thought, therefore, was 
that the kind of advertisement 
which would best meet the re- 
quirements of our customers 
would be a general advertise- 
ment of the cutlery department. 
We suggested this and, to give an 
idea of what we meant and to 
draw opinions and other sugges- 
tions, our circular carried repro- 
ductions of layouts along those 
lines. 

“Each suggested piece of copy 
had its own distinctive heading, 
making it part of a regular cutlery 
campaign, in place of our caption 
‘Twinplex Stropper for Gillette 
Blades.’ Each new layout had 
blank spaces left for the dealer 


THE FORM OF ADVERTISEMENT WHICH THE DEALER 


DID NOT GREATLY APPRECIATE 


guarantee of satisfaction supplements 


that of the maker. 
TrmMELY OFFERINGS 
(Four lines left for these items) 

Ask to see the Twinplex Stropper. It 
will keep your Gillette Safety Razor 
blade keen indefinitely—100 shaves from 
one blade. 

(Dealer’s name) 

_ “In the ‘C’ of the word Cutlery 
in the caption was a sketch of a 
man trying the edge of a butcher’s 
knife, just a smiling face with the 
knife and a pair of hands. At the 
bottom was a small picture of the 
Twinplex. All the suggested lay- 
outs carried special illustrations 
and only a very small reproduc- 
tion of our stropper. They were 
very far from being just Twin- 
plex ads. A paragraph in the cir- 
cular explained: 


The ads reproduced in this circular 
are but specimens, We want to drive 
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Dress it up with the 
Cujf-fold 


OU’VE seen printed matter that 

looked undressed when fresh 
from the press. You’ve seen some 
that recalled an Easter parade. 
Where nudity ceases to be art, and 
vestments become vulgar is the 
place to pause. 


If you have an unlimited sum to 
spend on art work, hand-tooled 
plates, imported paper stocks and 
multi-colored printing, then you 
may not care for distinctive folding. 
Nevertheless, your printer will pro- 
duce the job quicker, and more 
accurately folded if he uses Cleve- 
land Folding Machines. 


But, if you are handicapped with 
an appropriation, and wish to obtain 
elegance with economy, then one 
of the 146 distinctive Cleveland 
folds, that no other type of folding 
machine can produce, may add 
just the touch of individuality that 
you wish to achieve. 


The cuff-fold, for instance, has 
many pleasing variations, most of 
which can be accomplished only on 
a Cleveland. Yet, it’s only one of 
many distinctive folds that only a 
Cleveland can make. A post card 
addressed to us will bring to you 
promptly samples of some of these 
interesting folds. 


THe [[EVE[ANDPO[DING Macyine[o 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. 


CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 
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home the point that what we plan to 
send you is ad copy that really adver- 
tises your entire cutlery department. 
We are not selfish about it. e do not 
expect you to pay your money for ad- 
vertising yspace in which to advertise 
Twinplex alone. Our nag | of co-opera- 
tion with you is broa than that. 


“Then we asked a dealer to tell 
us. whether or not he liked this 
new idea, and spaces were left on 
the.circtlar.f6r him to fill in with 
his othér remarks and suggestions. 
Our covering letter said: 

It’s your opinion we want-~—whether 
the new kind of Twinplex advertise- 
ments is the kind you want—or not. 

We think it’s not enough for us to do 
for you to get up ads that merely ad- 
vertise Twinplex. We think a broader 
policy of co-operation is best for you 
and best for us. So we propose to fur- 
nish you each week with an advertise- 
ment for your local paper perfectly 
adapted to your particular requirements. 
Not a Twinplex ad—but your ad. 

Then, please, tell us if you want the 
regular service. It costs you—not one 
cent, We ask only that you ask for it 
if you want it, and agree to use the 
service, 

Read the circular—then tear off the 
return blank. Say your “say” and re- 
turn it to us, There’s an envelope en- 
closed for your further convenience. 
Get it in the mail to-night. 


“The replies poured in in vol- 
umes, A careful analysis of them 
has, needless to say, taught us a 
number of things in connection 
with our advertising which we did 
not know before. Now we know 
just what our dealers will use. 

“One of the important things 
we learned was that one kind of 
advertisement will not serve all 
our customers. We have to get 
out three kinds—one -for hard- 
ware stores, one for jewelers, one 
for druggists. 

“In the past we tried to make 
a one-way service fill the bill. 
Evidently that was the reason 
why, though a goodly number of 
dealers did use the service, we 
seemed eventually to have reached 
the limit and found it impossible 
to increase the number of users. 

“Perhaps the biggest value we 
have obtained is the knowledge 
that hitherto we have been labor- 
ing under the false impression 
that we were planning our service 
from the angle of our dealers, 
while in reality it was mainly 
from our own angle. We have 
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now a clear conception of our job 
for the future.” 

Getting the dealer to say what 
sort of copy he would prefer is 
a pretty shrewd way of keeping 
him from throwing it into his 
W. P. B. Twinplex is now ob- 
taining regular weekly advertising 
co-operation from most of its 
dealers. 


Joins Staff of New York 
Agency 

Harold Lawrence Stedfield has been 
elected secretary of Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlée, Irc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Stedfield was formerly 
connected with the Indiana Times and 
the Herold-Garber Company, both of 
Indianapolis, and the United Trading 
Company of China. 

The Coutlée agency has obtained the 
accounts of the American Povar Cor- 
poration, New York, maker of Povar— 
“the polish that varnishes,” and B. 
Kamrass & Son, manufacturers of 
“Kamrass Kumfy Kushions.” Maga 
zines, newspapers and trade journsie 
will be used. 


Agency Has New California 
Accounts 


The F. A. Clarke Company, Los 
Angeles, which has branch stores 
through southern California carrying 
home electrical appliances, has appointed 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, to take charge of its advertis- 
ing, which is designed to institutionalize 
the stores and promote the sale of elec- 
trical appliances. 

Another new account of Smith & 
Ferris is that of the Steele Packing 
Company, San Diego. Advertising will 
appear in Chicago newspapers and later 
on in other markets to promote the 
s,s of “Kenilworth Tuna in ‘Smoked 

i 


Appointments by Washington 
“Herald” 


L. J. Faulkner, formerly president 
of Faulkner, Inc., research and statis- 
tical bureau, and for several amy A 
motive editor of the Washington, D. 
Times, has been appointed director - 


qerataing of the Washington Herald. 


Norman Bull, for ten years in the 
advertising department of the Times, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Herald. 


Michigan Agency Adds Men 

H. R. Wesley, of Lansing, Mich., and 
E. E. Rothman, of Detroit, have "been 
added to the staff of Pearson-Cooke, 
Inc., advertising agency of Lansing. Mr. 
Wesley joins in an art capacity and 
Mr. Rothman is with the business de- 
partment. 
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AEG, US. PAT. OFFICE 


Can You Find 
Better Economy ? 


At a time like this if ‘you can find a 
way to save the advertiser money 
without cheapening his advertising, 
don’t you think you'd better do it? 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


point the way. Where 
they can be used—and that’s 
in all the big town papers— 
Peerless Mats will do any- 
thing that an electro will do, 


at a saving of 80%. 


We also make quality 
electrotypes and stereotypes. 


Made by O' FLAHERTY 
225 West 39 th St. New York, 
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What Constitutes an “Agree- 
, 
ment” to Maintain Prices? 
Giisert H. MontaGue 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
New York, June 25, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

My attention has recently been called 
to the article in your issue of May 26, 
containing a letter to you commenting 
on your editorial of May 5 regarding 
the Supreme Court decision in Frey & 
Son, Inc., v. Cudahy Packing Company, 
and your comment in reply to this letter. 
Speaking from a long experience in the 
trial of so-called price maintenance cases 
and in advising clients regarding this 
general subject, I assure you that your 
explanation of the state of the law, in 
your article of May 26, is the clearest, 
most forceful, and most adequate that 
I have ever seen. I am taking pleasure 
in calling the attention. of several of 
my clients to it. 

Lawyers, as a class, have much to 
answer for in false hopes which they 
have engendered in their clients by easy. 
comforting assurances that in the ab- 
sence of an agreement regarding resale 
prices one is safe in refusing to sell a 
price cutter. If lawyers would consider 
this subject from the point of every- 
day relations with the trade, and put 
themselves in the position of the man 
in the office who actually has to answer 
the mail and the man on the road who 
actually has to talk with the trade, he 
would find that the difficulties of avoid- 
ing what, in law, will constitute suffi- 
cient evidence of an agreement to go 
to a jury, is an extremely difficult task 
in this connection. In a recent case in 
which I was counsel, a trial judge 
charged the jury in part as follows: 

“Now, an agreement does not have to 
be in writing. As I have had occasion 
to say once before in a case like this, 
two men can make an agreement by a 
look of the eye, by the raising of_fin- 
gers like on the Stock Exchange. It is 
also done in other ways. An agreement 
is a mental thing. If we put it down 
on a piece of paper, in writing, that is 
merely evidence of what we have 
agreed; but the very. word agreement 
shows that it is a union of the minds, 
say, on something that is going to be 
done. We may evidence it by a piece 
of paper in which we write down that 
we agree to maintain prices or it may 
be, by express. oral words, that we agree 
to maintaia prices; or it may be just our 
understanding, without using express 
words, because we may be afraid to 
use express words, somebody might 
overhear them and we would not like 
it if it is criminal; and so we may be 
afraid even to wink the eye for fear 
somebody might see it, and yet we 
might have an agreement. If we under- 
stand each other, that this thing is to be 
done, and understand it as binding on 
one another, then there is an agreement. 
So that, whether you have an agreement, 
an understanding in express words, in 
writing, verbal or by circumstances or 
by acts, is all immaterial as long as you 
have got the understanding between 
you.” 


1921. 
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Considering the ease with which sales- 
men can be misquoted, even uninten- 
tionally, by dealers testifying years af- 
terward to conversations which they 
have had or overheard, and the very 
slight amount of evidence which trial 
judges have deemed sufficient to go to 
the jury as evidence of an agreement 
regarding resale prices, it is quite in 
order that words of caution, such as 
you have expressed in your issues of 
May 5 and May 26, should be re- 
iterated and emphasized whenever this 
subject comes up for discussion. Some 
of the most constructive work I have 
ever done in guiding clients away from 
inadvertent habits of business which 
lead to danger and litigation and even 
criminal prosecution has consisted in 
emphasizing just these points with 
special application to the particular sit- 
uation of the client. I therefore wel 
come and strongly endorse the whole 
some advice which you have so clearly 
expressed on this same subject. 

Gitpert H. Monrtacve. 


Changes on Canadian News- 


papers 
Ker, former manager of the 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Co. mill at 
Port Ellice, British (olumbia, has been 
appointed assistant general manager of 
the Hamilton, Ont., Spectator. He 
succeeds John M. Imrie, who joined 
the staff of the .Edmonton, alberta, 
Journal on July 1, as managing direc- 
tor. Both papers belong to the chain of 
dailies controlled by William Southam & 
Sons, Ottawa. 


Fred I. 


Ray Fair Leaves St. Paul 
Agency 

Ray Fair has left the Betting-Thomp 
son-Madden advertising agency, St. 
Paul, where he was vice-president and 
is now with W. E. Stanfield, Inc., of 
the same city. Mr. Fair is vice-presi- 
dent of the Stanfield company, which 
manufactures poultry specialties. Pre- 
vious to his agency connection he was 
on the advertising staff of the North- 
west Farmstead and Dakota Farmer. 


F. J. Best with Hanff-Metzger 

Francis J. Best, formerly with Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. and before that ad- 
vertising manager of R. H. Macy & 
Co., has joined the staff of Hanff-Metz- 
ger, Inc., New York. 


Nelson Agard with “Woman’s 
Weekly” 


Nelson Agard, who has been con- 
nected with other Chicago publications, 
has been appointed advertising con- 
sellor of Woman’s Weekly, Chicago. 


Hanchett and 1 Le ( Quatte Leave 


Street & Finney 
Hanchett and H. B. Le 
resigned from Street & 
New York. 


Alfred 
Quatte have 
Finney, Inc., 
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The 
K-V Standards of Selling 


are the severest—and fairest—test 
of quality and worth that can be 
applied to any product. 


We are the first publication in its 
field to adopt the K-V Standards. 
This method of buying space is 
particularly valuable to adver- 
tisers during the period that ex- 
penditures are being made on a 
basis of strict econdmy. 


Apply the K-V Standards to your 
proposed list. You may find that 
you should use Motor. You may 
find that you should not. In any 
event, the K-V Standards will 
help you-to make up the above list 
for your business. 


MOOR 


119 West 40th Street 


Our representative will be glad to call upon advertisers and 
advertising agencies to explain the Eight Basic Standards of 


Publication Value. 
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An old time advertising warrior said 
to us the other day: “Some advertisers 
are a good deal like some farmers, 
they’d rather keep on raising forty 
bushels of corn to the acre than to pay 
a little extra for prize seed corn that 
would produce 100 bushels to the 


acre.” 


Some day you will wake up to the 
profitableness of Ethridge service. 
Why not commence today and reap 
the benefit in the interim? 


LT URIDCE 


ASSOCIATION ARTISTS 


New York Studios-25 Last 20"St Chicoge Studios - 203 S. Dearborn St. 
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“Twenty Years in Business” 
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What the “Steady Stride” Policy in 
Advertising Is Doing for Lowe 
Brothers This Year 


Keeping the Whole Line in the Front Rank Proves to Be Stabilizing 
Factor in an Uncertain Market 


By Roland Cole 


DVERTISERS who have fol- 

lowed the spurt - and - stop 
method in their advertising, and 
have found it working with di- 
minishing effectiveness in an off 
season like the present, are in- 
vited to make a _ twenty-minute 
trip to Dayton, O., the home of 
The Lowe Brothers Company, 
paint manufacturer, and observe 
the satisfactory condition of the 
company’s sales at a time when 
much pessimism is abroad in the 
land and hopeful signs are not 
too often seen. 

Lowe Brothers’ advertising pol- 
icy may be likened to the growth 
of a tree, upon which principle, 
in fact, it is based. The pith, or 
heart-wood, of the tree is at the 
centre. This is a certain list of 
publications, national, farm, busi- 
ness and local—a minimum list, 
the irreducible minimum, so to 
speak, Around the pith of the 
tree the wood is disposed in ap- 
proximately concentric rings, or 
annual layers, which are added 
year after year as the tree grows 
to maturity. These are additional 
publications, more frequent inser- 
tions and supplementary forms of 
advertising. 

Upon this simple principle the 
advertising campaign is developed. 
As the appropriation grows from 
year to year, new mediums and 
forms of advertising are added, 
but always the heart-wood and the 
first rings remain. In the case 
of a reduced appropriation, the re- 
verse course would be followed— 
a systematic, consistent policy of 
expansion and the same for its 
opposite. 


Such a involves the 


policy 
greatest care, the most painstak- 


ing study, in the selection of 
advertising forms and mediums, 


while at the same time it carries 
with it a certain element of safety. 
Error in the selection of a me- 
dium is greatly minimized, both 
as regards choice and poor results. 
Progress proceeds steadily from 
the known to the unknown, until 
the unknown becomes a perma- 
nent part of the known. 


THE WHOLE LINE IS KEPT IN 
PROMINENCE 


The Lowe company idea in sell- 
ing is to carry its whole line of 
outside and inside paints to dealer 
and consumer, and not to feature 
any one of its products as a leader. 
It has consistently followed this 
policy for many years. The 
healthy condition of the business 
as a whole, the equable activity of 
its various products and the gen- 
erally satisfactory way in which 
dealers have been able to main- 
tain a fairly even volume of 
business, are largely due to the 
company’s method of selling its 
whole line. 

During the hectic period imme- 
diately following the war, when 
dealers would have bought any 
and every thing offered to them, 
the company felt that a moderate, 
well-assorted stock was as good 
for boom times as for normal 
times. Where dealers were dis- 
posed to order heavily on a few 
items, the company suggested a 
small order of a wider assort- 
ment. Consequently, when the 
carousel of stock liquidation set 
in, dealers were not caught with 
immense lop-sided inventories. 

No better exemplification of the 
company’s merchandising policy 
is to be found than its 1921 cam- 
paign of advertising, now run- 
ning in national publications and 
an extensive list of farm jour- 
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nals, representing an expenditure 
larger than that for 1920. 

One of the outstanding features 
of Lowe Brothers advertising this 
year is the copy. Space units are 
not what would be called large, 
although most of the advertise- 
ments in national mediums are 
full pages, of standard magazine 
size. There is, however, a sheen 
in copy and layout that draws 


ihe Colot Schemes” 
vol your Home 


RING in the restfulness of 
Nature's greens ai 
the happiness in " 
the warmth of her touches of reu; 
the sunshine of 4 
. reposefulness and gene- 
ral harmonizing influence of the — 3 
~~ your walls, use Mellotone 
ie] ts. 


mention the 


Boston New York Avante is Kansas Clty Mi! Tt 
Jersey City Chicago A Ls 'y Minneapolis Toronto 


REFRESHING, BOTH IN ILLUSTRATION AND 


TEXT 


the eye and engages the interest 
through restful contrast with its 
surroundings. The way in which 
the reader always finds himself in 
the copy, the homely, intimate 
style in which the reader, in his 
capacity as a natural home-loving 
body, is shown not being enter- 
tained with the astounding at- 
tributes or marvelous qualities of 
the product, but being happy with 
the home objects it has beauti- 
fied or preserved—these are the 
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points that make it worth notice. 

The story is not one of “insti- 
tutional,” or “single product,” or 
“family of products” advertising, 
but could more properly be classi- 
fied as “human interest,” if the 
term has not been worn of mean- 
ing, with a rich infusion of “rea- 
son-why,” to keep the train on the 
main track. 

Such a “copy” story is ideally 
adapted to the policy 
already referred to 
of fe aturing the 
whole line. 

For example: one 
of the national ad- 
vertisements is en- 
titled, “Put Sunshine 
on the Floor and Hap- 
piness on the Walls 
of That Kitchen of 
Yours.” By the way, 
an unusual series of 
drawings in black and 
white occupies a 
large place in this 
year’s campaign. The 
one which forms a 
part of this particular 
advertisement .is a 
kitchen scene, light, 
airy and _ cheerful, 
: hubby at work upon 
the flooring, his wife 
an interested specta- 
tor in the background: 

“Look here,’ said 
I to Ned, one’ night, 
when, as usual, he 
was behind his paper, 
looking at the funny 
page and pretending 
he wasn’t. ‘What 
about my kitchen? 
What’s going to be 
done to make it 
cheerier for me? You 
only pass through it, Ned Sanders 
—but now that servants can’t be 
had for love or money, I have to 
spend about half my time there. 
You don’t like it because I look 
tired when you come home nights. 
Then why don’t you think out 
something to make my work seem 
less like work?’ 

“With that, he promptly came 
out from behind the paper, and 
said ; 

“‘By gracious, you are right, 


ind browns; 
her blues: 
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A woman’s reason 
nowadays 


is as sound as the Constitution. 
It follows then that the reason 
600,000 American house- 
wives prefer 40-60 pages of 
almost purely housewifely 
matter to the 150-190 pages 
of slightly diluted general 
matter costing a similar 
amount, is a reason of prime 
importance to the observant 
advertiser. 


Modern Priscilla* 


BOSTON 


501 Fifth Ave. ‘Peoples Gas Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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*PRISCILLA (jem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 
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Deep shadows, bright highlights and soft 
middle-tones depend upon engraving, ink, 
presswork—and paper. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ENAMEL 


is 2 pure-white, high-finished paper 
that brings out beauty and detail in 
fine half-tones, and makes superior 
ink and skillful presswork show to / 
the utmost advantage. y 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 

BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo Mich., 
Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Me., Providence, Salt Lake Cit j Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, W ington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Worcester, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Sis. Tell you what—we’'ll put 
Sunshine on the floor and Happi- 
ness on the Walls.’ 

“And furthermore, he did. Got 
the idea from Lowe Brothers 
Happy Happening Book. Next to 
the cook-book that Ned’s mother 
gave me, we simply couldn’t keep 
house without that 
Happy Happening. 
Certainly, I'll give 
you the address. 
Here it is.” 

“The Happy Hap- 
pening. A Tale of 
Inside and Out,” re- 
ferred to in this 
advertisement, is 
featured in many of 
the advertisements. 
It is an ambitious 
super-booklet of 
forty-eight pages, 
with fly-leaf and 
cover, size six and 
three-quarters by 
ten inches, printed 
in several colors 
and full of pictures. 
According to the 
announcement on 
the title page, it 
purports to be “a 
tale by a real hon- 
est - to - goodness 
home owner who 
tells of his paint 
and painting prob- 
lems covering a pe- 
riod of twenty 
years.” It starts 
right out to interest 
the reader in his 
own home, not in 
paint, or Lowe 
Brothers, but in re- 
sults for himself. 

‘How the Hap- 
pening Started,” the 
story begins on page two. A 
bunch of old friends get together 
for a reunion at a grand old house 
in the country with spacious fire- 
place, braided rugs, grandfather’s 
clock and white paint. They tell 
each other of their homes, which 
runs to what a home ought to be 
and how to make it that, One of 
the friends tells the story of his 
home and his twenty years’ en- 
deavor to make it what his heart 
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craved for. The story is so in- 
teresting, says the introduction, 
that one of the party persuades 
the narrator to write it. So from 
page three on the story is told. 
First, how he bought his house 
and the condition of it. Second, 
four experiences in trying to paint 


When you lay’ 
by your crop 
do that painting 
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THE FARM MARKET IS A CHIEF RELIANCE OF 


LOWE BROTHERS 


the exterior, all unsuccessful, and 
finally how he hit upon the right 
way. Of course, this brings on 
a discussion of what paint ought 
to be. Third, floors—living-room, 
halls and all through the house— 
another tale of sad experience 
and glad discovery. Fourth, the 
kitchen, then the refrigerator, 
screens, porch chairs, automobile, 
and many more besides, until the 
house and everything connected 
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with it is covered with the right 
kind of paint. , 

The book is full of interesting 
touches, is printed in two-column 
pages in a type so large and read- 
able that one can take hold of it 
with both hands, and is replete 
with valuable suggestions. 

Another advertisement is en- 
titled, “What, Peggy Vernicol- 
ing Again! Wherever did you 
get that blue apron and cap?” 
Here is a picture of one woman 
visiting another on her porch, the 
second woman wearing a natty 
apron and cap. Where did she 
get it, asks the copy. Why, she 
answered a Lowe Brothers ad- 
vertisement in a magazine offering 
a “Betty Blue” apron and cap 
with two cans of Vernicol and a 
brush for $2. 

The “Betty Blue” offer is one 
of the special features of the 1921 
campaign which was made the 
subject of a few of the advertise- 
ments. An eight-page booklet, en- 
velope size, describes the offer in 
full, with a cluster of suggestions 
for Vernicol opportunities on 
woodwork and furniture. 

A few titles will suggest other 
copy angles: One advertisement 
has an alluring sketch of an his- 
toric old church. The caption, 
“And so it is our old churches 
are preserved year after year,” in- 
troduces the story of how it is 
done. Another is “Bring in the 
Great Outdoors for the Color 
Schemes of Your Home.” In this 
the illustration is a happy child of 
four or five romping into the 
house with an armful of wild- 
flowers, meadow and _ hillside 
showing through the doorway. 

Incidentally, here is another 
phase of the advertising which 
reveals something of the Lowe 
policy. The text of the last- 
mentioned advertisement reads: 

“Bring in the restfulness of 
Nature’s greens and browns; the 
happiness in her blues; the warmth 
of her touches of red; the sun- 
shine of her yellows; not to men- 
tion the reposefulness and general 
harmonizing influence of the 
grays. 

“For your walls, use Mello- 
tone and Mello-Gloss effects. 
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“Send fifty cents for our Home 
Color Harmony Book, as your 
counselor, friend and guide.” 

The color harmony book is en- 
titled, “Home Color Harmonies, 
Nature’s Key to Them,” of thirty- 
two pages, size nine by twelve 
inches, bound in heavy cover 
stock, and printed in full color 
throughout. This book is most 
pretentious, for it undertakes to 
work out the adaptation of Na- 
ture’s colors to house decoration 
and does it successfully. 

The story is told of a business 
man who resorted to a_ shady 
country lane for relaxation and 
refreshment, and who was shown 
how to bring the color scheme of 
that lane into his office. The 
woodwork and bookcases were 
finished in the dull gray tones of 
the bark of trees. The glass in 
the doors was slightly etched so 
the printed titles of the books and 
the colors of their bindings shone 
through like the colors of the 
leaves in fall—yellows, greens and 
reds, all in gray tones. 

The ceiling was finished in a 
soft tone of sky-blue, rugs of 
brownish moss-green lay on the 
floor, and the furniture was fin- 
ished in gray tones to match. 

The plan of a house is repro- 
duced and a color scheme for each 
room suggested. Following this 
the book is divided into sections, 
one for each room—the living 
room in Wild Morning-Glory; the 
dining-room in Flowering Dog- 
wood; guest-room in Bouncing 
Bett; bathroom in Water Lily; 
and so throughout the house. 


FARM PAPER CAMPAIGN 
DIFFERS 


HOW THE 


Twenty-three publications are 
included in the campaign in farm 
papers. The copy in this series 
of advertisements, of which there 
are thirty-two, is of an entirely 
different character from that used 
in the national magazines. The 
advertisements are uniform in 
size, four and one-quarter by 
seven inches, and are made with 
the standard border design. 

Here again the policy is fol- 
lowed of keeping the whole line 
in the front rank by showing the 
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It Brings "Em In! 


The sale is made in the store. All your publicity up to 
the point of sale is a liability, then it becomes an asset. 


“Giant Ads” 


enlarged reproductions of your magazine or newspaper 
advertisements, in your dealers’ windows, are the psycho- 
logical spark. They grab the ultimate consumer as she 
passes the place to buy. They instaftly intensify the voltage 
of the impression your general publicity has built up. Desire 
is multiplied. The spark leaps the gap. The rest is up 
to your goods and the dealer’s salesmanship. 


We are specially equipped to produce “Giant Ads” in 
black and white or full color, in short or long runs, quickly, 
efficiently, economically. 


Our service has been employed by leading advertisers 
and agencies who recognize the value of the spark at the 
point of sale. Write for our samples of“Giant Ads” and 
rate card. 

We also reproduce and print facsimile sizes, enlargements or reductions 
of Letters, Forms, Maps, Charts, Engineering Drawings, Legal Exhibits, 
Code Books, Newspaper or Magazine Clippings, Price Lists, Catalogs, 
Photographs, Drawings, Paintings, or any kind of hand-drawn, printed 
or typewritten matter. Our specialized equipment for producing broad- 
sides and other large sheets is second to none, Write for our klet. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York. 
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The George L. Dyer Company 
announces the election of J.W. Lee, 
Jr., as President, to succeed George 
L. Dyer, deceased. 


W. L. Dotts, Vice-President of The 
George L. Dyer Company, also be- 
comes Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and of the Operating 
Committee of the Company. 


W. G. Van Schmus continues as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 


Company. 


The Operating Committee of The 

George L. Dyer Company for the 

past year has been composed of 
W.C. Cook John Starr Hewitt 


W. L. Dotts Lee Harriman 
Louis Grilk W.G. VanSchmus 


This Committee remains the same 
with the addition of Mr. Lee and 
Arthur H. Samuels. 








June 30, 1921 
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farmer to himself in the full cir- 
cle of his painting needs. These 
paint advertisements are in the 
spirit of “one farmer to another.” 
For example, the caption of one 
of them reads, “If You Bought 
Paint Like You Do Overalls You 
Would Save Money.” An illustra- 
tion shows the farmer in a dealer’s 
store holding a pair of overalls up 
to the light. 

“If you could only hold a can 
of paint up to the light and see 
any thin places in it, like you can 
a pair of overalls, you could tell 
at a glance whether it would 
wear.” 

In another advertisement, two 
farmers are shown discussing 
paint. The caption reads, “How 
to mix velvet beans, cow peas, or 
soy beans and Paint.” Says the 
copy: 
“You all plant velvet beans, not 
alone for the crop, but to better 
your soil. Some of you do it to 
protect the soil from washing. 
Others, to build it up in nitro- 
gen and humus. Still others, just 
to keep it built up. 

“Any ‘one-gallus’ farmer knows 
it costs less to keep a soil built 
up than it does to build it, once 
it’s down. 

“Exactly the same is so of your 
buildings. Putting up new ones 
costs a whale of a lot more these 
days than keeping up old ones. 

“That’s where paint comes in. 

“Whatever paint costs, anyway 
you figure, it costs less to paint 
than not to. Good paints cost 
least of all. Cost less because 
they go farther and last longer. 

“Lowe Brothers’ is one of the 
good paints. It’s sold by the best 
dealer in each town.” 

An interesting old character 
called the “Colonel” is featured in 
a large number of the farm ad- 
vertisements. He is made to be 
an authority on paint and goes 
about among his neighbors telling 
them that “paint is the cheapest 
thing I buy,” and “I pay less for 
my barn paint by paying more.” 
He is wise on everything in the 
paint line, paint for barns, for 
floors, for furniture, farm imple- 
ments, wagons, automobiles. 
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Here are a few captions chosen 
from the farm-paper series. They 
indicate the general drift of the 
appeal: “When you lay by your 
crop, do that painting”; ‘There is 
a gold mine in your garret”—re- 
ferring to old furniture which can 
be restored to use and beauty; 
“Two bushels of corn buys a gal- 
lon of paint”; “Look-a-here, says 
the Colonel, your paint is wrong 
—and then he proved it.” 

Two separate portfolios were 
made up, one of the national ad- 
vertisements and another of farm- 
paper advertisements, for the use 
of the sales force when calling on 
dealers. 

The campaign as a whole is 
well thought out and presents a 
forward-looking sales story on the 
whole painting question to every 
facet of the consumer’s mind. It 
is one of those advertising “ex- 
hibits” which everyone can study, 
whether he is in the paint busi- 
ness or not, and find an idea in 
each one of its many parts. 


Overproduction a Long 
Way Off 


“Production is still our crying need,” 
says James H. McGraw, president of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., in an 
article in the New York Commercial. 
“When the workers of the land become 
possessed,” he continued,. “not with the 
desire merely to earn with less exertion 
the same wage as in the past, still less 
with a lazy willingness to take even a 
smaller return than in the past in ex- 
change for longer periods of idleness, 
but with the ambition to earn more by 
producing more, the troubles of the in- 
dustrial world will begin to be solved. 
Greater production does not mean in- 
troducing or reverting to the ‘industrial 
slavery’ of which we have heard. It 
implies simply an honest day’s work in 
which native intelligence shall aid in- 
ventive ingenuity to obtain with a given 
amount of fatigue the utmost yield. It 
means throwing off the spirit of in- 
dolence and exchanging the arid simul- 
acrum of pleasure that comes with its 
indulgence for the real rewards—and 
they must be material as well as spiri- 
tual—that are éarned when a task is 
performed with all the energy and all 
the brains that the workman, be he a 
captain of industry or the humblest 
private, can bring to it.” 


I. B. Tolins is now associated with 
The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 





Waste and How to Stop It 


Advertising and Merchandising Plan of Indiana Condensed Milk Com- 
pany Is Lesson in Food Conservation 


By C. M. Harrison 


be about a week during the early 
part of May 44,800 gallons of 
skimmed milk were thrown away 
at Gary, Ind. . Immediately the 
concerns doing the throwing 
away were accused of deliberately 
wasting milk in order to keep up 
the price. 

They had no such intention, of 
course. They poured the milk 
into the lake because they could 
not sell it or use it and because 
it would not keep. 

All of which suggests the inter- 
esting fact that there are numer- 
ous kinds of merchandising waste 
going on in this country to-day 
that cannot be stopped until ad- 
vertising has had a chance to 
broaden the market in the lines 
where the waste occurs. 

In this matter of wasted milk, 
advertising has a real job on its 
hands involving not only the sale 
of merchandise but taking in the 
selling of an idea to farmers and 
to the members of state legisla- 
tures who always are so ready to 
do the farmer’s bidding. 

To begin at the beginning, as 
the writer’s old mathematics 
teacher used to say, milk is a 
product for which there is a rea- 
sonably steady demand all the 
year and the supply of which 
fluctuates with the seasons. A 
woman who wants a quart bottle 
of milk delivered to her in Janu- 
ary wants the same thing in the 
following December. For two or 
three months after January the 
milk supply is small. Then the 


cows begin to get busy and until . 


the flies come and the pastures 
turn brown there is more milk 
than the market requires. From 
that time on the story is about the 
same as for the first two or three 
months of the year. But the point 
is, that the milk produced during 
the time of plenty has to be mer- 
chandised some way. If it were 
not, then the housekeeper could 
not get her quart of milk in Janu- 


ary and in December. If the 
farmer had to stand all the waste, 
dairying would not be profitable 
for him and the milk supply 
would drop. 

It is not generally known, but 
it is true nevertheless, that dur- 
ing 1920 the credit of some of the 
condensed milk concerns was 
strained almost to the breaking 
point on account of the over-supply 
of milk. For some unexplained 
reason flies were so scarce that 
Bossie remained good-natured 
most of the summer. Also the 
rains were so distributed that the 
pastures did not get brown. There 
was so much milk that the com- 
panies were reduced to all sorts 
of financial extremities in their 
efforts to keep from violating 
their contracts with the farmers. 

The Indiana Condensed Milk 


Company of Indianapolis found a 
ready market for cream in the big 
hotels of Chicago, St. Louis and 
other cities. 

Last March it shipped a car- 
load of cream each week to hotels 


in Palm Beach, Fla. The cars 
were equipped with special refrig- 
eration and the cream was deliv- 
ered in first-class condition. This 
outside cream market thus devel- 
oped supplied an outlet for a con- 
siderable part of the surplus milk. 
But the skimmed milk remained. 
Right now about 5,000 gallons of 
skimmed milk is thrown away in 
Indianapolis every day. 

As this becomes known protests 
arise. Authorities like Dr. John 
N. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana 
Board of Health and a nationally 
known figure, condemn the waste 
as something almost criminal. Dr. 
Hurty in a recent newspaper in- 
terview declared skimmed milk 
has greater food value than the 
cream. In this he is supported by 
leading authorities in dietetics. 
But skimmed milk is unpalatable 
and there is no market for it. 
What, therefore, should be done 
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The site and building of the Shreveport Country Club are among the 
finest in America. William Mehlhorn, who recently played so brilliantly 
in the St. Andrews, Scotland, tourney, is Golf Professional of this club. 





Shreveport 
Buys As It Looks 


Like a City of One 


Hundred Thousand 


Drive a visitor through the broad, shaded thorough- 
fares of Shreveport’s residential district, lined with imposing 
homes; take him through the bustling business section, with 
its modern shops and handsome buildings; let him see the 
traffic on any street at 12 or 6 o’clock; give him the figures 
on bank resources; SHOW HIM A COPY OF THE 
SHREVEPORT TIMES— ° 

Then ask him to guess Shreveport’s population and he 
will miss it by FIFTY THOUSAND! Shreveport looks, 
lives and buys like a city of 100,000. 

The Shreveport Times for 49 years has been an active 
and important force in shaping the ideals, habits and tastes 
of this progressive and wealthy community, and is guiding 
its people in their purchases. Its effectiveness, far out of 
proportion to the size of its city, is attested by the cam- 
paigns it carries that ordinarily are confined to cities much 
larger. 


The Shreveport Times 


Daily, 25,000. Sunday, 35,000: 
Shreveport, La. 
8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Eastern Representatives 


JOHN M. BRANHAM SPECIAL AGENCY 
Western and Southern Representatives 
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Babson Shows Business 
in South Bend Good 


With purchases batting 154 per cent over 1920, South 
Bend is leading the state of Indiana in figures re- 
ported recently by the Babson Reports. 


On a ten year average of 100 per cent, South Bend’s 
business today registers 238 per cent. 


Heavy fruit crops in the southern Michigan trade 
territory, which knows South Bend as its buying cen- 
ter; unprecedented manufacturing activities in sur- 
rounding towns, and large bank deposits give South 
Bend and its extensive trade territory trade prefer- 


ence. 


You can cover this Northern Indiana-Southern 
Michigan Trade Territory through the South Bend 
News-Times. 


Ask us about dealer hook-ups. 


Business is good in South Bend. 


_ SOUTH BEND NEWS- TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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with it?) The manufacturers do not 
know and so they throw it away. 

And now comes the advertising 
part of the story. 

The Indiana Condensed Milk 
Company found that it could sub- 
stitute vegetable fat for the butter 
fat taken from the milk when the 
cream was removed—that it coyld 
combine the vegetable fat with the 
skimmed milk in a way that would 
make it palatable and even in- 
crease its usefulness. 

The result was the bringing out 
of a new milk product called 
Nu-tro. Nu-tro is a combination 
of evaporated skimmed milk and 
refined coconut fats. 

It was decided that Nu-tro 
should be merchandised in the 
nearby big cities first. For two 
weeks curiosity-arousing adver- 
tisements were run in Chicago and 
St. Louis newspapers. The peo- 
ple were informed that soon the 
“Nu-tro Kids” would arrive with 
a free treat in the way of some- 
thing worth while. They were 
urged to wait for the free coupon. 
The advertisements kept getting 
larger each day until on a certain 
Sunday page advertisements ap- 
peared inviting every family in 
the cities to try Nu-tro at the com- 
pany’s expense. In St."Louis more 
than 80 per cent of the coupons 
appearing in the newspaper adver- 
tising were redeemed and in Chi- 
cago nearly a million cans of the 
milk were given out by grocers. 

A showing of the publicity plans 
convinced the dealers of the com- 
pany’s willingness to give them 
100 per cent co-operation and 
caused them to stock the Nu-tro 
in advance of the appearance of 
the advertising. 

The new product went over 
quickly and seems to be filling a 
market all of its own. 

And now for the second part 
of the adv ertising problem. 

The dairying interests in some 
way have gained the idea that the 
combining of vegetable fats with 
skimmed milk is going to work to 
their financial detriment. Efforts 
are being made in several States 
to get laws passed prohibiting 
such use of milk. The campaign 
is not aimed particularly at Nu- 
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tro, but means to include all 


_canned milk products that are not 


exclusively milk. 

Concerns like the Indiana Con- 
densed Milk Company maintain 
that the dairy people are working 
against their own interests in this. 

“We are merely using the milk 
that otherwise would be thrown 
away,” Printers’ INK was told by 
an official of the company. “And 
in doing this we really extend the 
demand for milk rather than in- 
terfere with it. We are not dis- 
posed to criticize anybody but we 
really think that opposition to 
combining vegetable fats with 
milk comes from a misunderstand- 
ing of the real conditions.” 

It is apparent that the various 
manufacturers of products like 
Nu-tro have something of an in- 
stitutional nature to say to the 
farmer. Their business is new 
and if the facts are as they say 
they are there ought to be no great 
amount of difficulty in convincing 
the farmer to that effect. 

Waste of any kind of food 
products is unfortunate. Consid- 
ered in connection with the starv- 
ing millions on the other side of 
the world it becomes a tragedy. 
Yet it is something that cannot be 
ruled by sentiment. If perishable 
products cannot be merchandised 
they must be wasted—thrown 
away. 

Milk is only one of the things 
wasted. Great quantities of vege- 
tables and fruits rot each year and 
are never removed from the 
farms, while people in the cities 
go hungry 

Sentimental or idealistic ladies 
and gentlemen may sigh and tear 
their hair. Preachers may con- 
demn the wicked business man. 
Farmers may follow their usual 
procedure and rush to the law- 
makers for what they conceive to 
be relief. 

But none of these things will 
supply the remedy. Talk and agi- 
tation will not distribute surplus 
foods to the places where they be- 
long and where they are wanted. 

Manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing—back of which must be sound 
advertising—can turn the trick. 

Why not be sensible for once? 
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Independent 
Margarine Makers Plan 
Big Campaign 


T its convention held last week 
44 at Atlantic City, the Insti- 
tute of Independent Manufactur- 
ers of Oleomargarine and Mar- 
garine, a body said to represent 
an invested capital of more than 
$100,000,000, decided to run a na- 
tional advertising and publicity 
campaign to rid the public mind 
of prejudice against the butter 
substitutes they make. 

The campaign, it was stated, 
was necessary to counteract what 
Secretary J. S. Abbott, in his 
annual report, called “The tide of 
selfish agricultural class interest 
and the storms of satanic propa- 
ganda.” Others described the 
propaganda referred to as “The 
most insidious ever conceived by 
the mind of man.” 

Mr. Abbott said that the fact 
that the per capita consumption of 
margarine in America is only 
one-third to one-tenth the con- 
sumption per head in Europe was 
due to the circumstance that while 
scientific writers and professors 
of agriculture in England, Scot- 
land and Germany have been fair 
and square with margarine, much 
that has been written in this 
country about margarine has been 
libelous and false. 

According to the figures of the 
United States Bureau of Markets, 
the total production of margarine 
last year was 370,700,000 pounds, 
of which 191,000,000 pounds was 
made exclusively from vegetable 
oils. This is about 20 per cent of 
the total butter and butter substi- 
tutes market, whereas lard substi- 
tutes amount to about 34 per cent 
of the total lard market. 

W. C. Kirk, assistant counsel of 
Armour & Co., declared that leg- 
islation affecting oleomargarine 
began with regulation and ran in 
some States to total prohibition, 
but because of decisions by the 
courts, total prohibition was now 
limited to cases where there was 
intent to deceive. 
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E. S. Barber Heads Firm of 


Trade Councillors 

Earle S. Barber, who was recently 
director and sales advertising manager 
of Alfred Decker & Cohn, has engaged 
in business as Earle S. Barber & Co., 
“ogereet councillors,” Chicago. 

E. Hayes, formerly in the merchan- 
dising service and the national adver- 
tising division of the Chicago Tribune, 
is: sales manager and is in charge of 
distribution work. 

A. Vail, Fy 1 chairman board 
of directors of the Maxwell Motor Co. 
and previous to that general manager 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is vice- 
president and is in charge of production 
matters. During the war Mr. Vail 
served as production engineer of the 
Ordnance Department. 

On the advisory board of the com- 
pany, in addition to Mr. Barber, are 
larry Merrick, president of the Great 
Lakes Trust Co.; Alfred Decker, presi- 
dent of Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc.; 
Stanley Rich, of Chapman, Cutler & 
Parker, lawyers; Arthur Anderson, of 
a % Anderson & Co., accountants; 

B. Conover, treasurer, 
Roebling's Sons Co., an 
vice-president. 


New Film Publication in 
Indianapolis 


The first issue of Filmplay Journal 
appears in Indianapolis this month. It 
is published by the Magazine Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis, of which Wm. J. 
Dobyns is president and Geo. M. Cor- 
nelius is treasurer. F. H. Anspacher 
is business manager, Wm. A. Jilson 
Eastern advertising representative and 
Cole & Freer, Chicago, Western repre- 
sentatives. 


Gilbert Malone with 


“Columbia” 

Gilbert Malone has been appointed 

New York State and New England rep- 
resentative of the new Knights of Co- 
lumbus magazine, Columbia. Previous 
to joining this publication he was with 
the George Batten Co., Inc., for a num- 
ber of years and afterward New Eng- 
land representative of House & Garden 
and more recently with Asia. 


Appointments by “Screenland” 


Screenland, Hollywood, Calif., has 
appointed Drey & Drey, as Eastern 
managers. Adalf Drey will represent 
the magazine in the Restere territory 
and Frank H. Burns will act in the 
same capacity in Boston and the New 
England territory. 

J. W. Williams Macy has’ been made 
Western representative. Mr. Macy will 
have his headquarters at Chicago. 


National Cash Register Ap- 
points H. W. Karr 


H. W. Karr has been appointed pub- 
licity director of The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, O 
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“Good enough” won’t 
' do today 


Whoever fills your space has a big job on his 
hands. Does he put your best selling thought into 
your space? Does he put that thought so clearly, 
frankly, forcibly, that it becomes a buying thought 
to your million or ten million possible buyers? 

That is the art of advertising—to find the best 
selling thought; turn it into a buying thought in the 


customer’s mind; make him buy. 

Easy to say, but mighty hard to do. The man 
who does it has got to know more about certain sides 
of your business than you know yourself. He has 
got to study your business from the outsider’s point 
of view with the insider’s knowledge. He must be 
in touch with you, but not afraid of you. He must 
have only two things at stake—your interest and his 
reputation. 

He must be big enough not to be afraid of his job. 


John O Powers Co 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 
Advertising 
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The Instruction Needs of Business 


Letter Writers 


How to Advance into the “Seasoned” Class 


By S. C. Lambert 


MEASURED by letter knowl- 
4 edge and skill, correspond- 
ents belong to three general classes. 
The first are the untaught, the 
unqualified, the blunderers. The 
second have elementary knowledge 
and skill. They understand some- 
what the importance of attitude 
in letters, have some feeling about 
words and sentence and paragraph 
structure. The third possess that 
which approximates genuine com- 
mand of the medium. As instru- 
ments of great business value, they 
extract the maximum, or some-' 
thing approaching it, from letters. 

In American business there is 
a distinct upward trend in aver- 
age letter skill. The bulk of this 
movement to date has been from 
the first class, the raw untrained, 
into the second class. For ex- 
ample, most educational effort with 
letter writers has been to teach 
very elementary and easily under- 
stood things. The psychology be- 
neath the advice to be pleasant in 
letters, to be courteous, is very 
simple. Clerks, barbers, waiters, 
understand and practice it more 
or less instinctively in. personal 
business intercourse. 

The frequently given advice to 
get the other man’s viewpoint is 
also a rudimentary principle. It 
is true that many whose work it 
is to sell have not grasped it, but 
that is only because they have 
made little progress. The psy- 
chology is almost obvious. 

The elimination of stale phrases 
is simple stuff, too. Kill stale 
phrases, of course. The act is 
necessary, a preliminary to letter 
accomplishment, like the half- 
back’s throwing aside his blanket 
as he leaves the sidelines. The 
letter writer, like the football 
player, will do his real work out 
where there is action—strategy, 


maneuver, opposition, the hurly- 
burly of business intercourse. 
A huge amount of elementary 
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instruction has swelled the ranks 
of the second class of letter 
writers. They have not learned 
all there is to learn by a great 
deal, but they often think they 
have. They think there are two 
or three—a few—principles one 
uses in letters and that is all; that 
letter psychology is so shallow 
it could be reduced to a few 
hundred words; under pressure 
learned in a few weeks. Not 
realizing the depth of their sub- 
ject, many letter writers stop 
learning just when it is most prac- 
tical to cash in on past progress— 
by acquiring additional knowledge, 
developing additional skill, and 
moving among the experts. 

We need more correspondents 
of the advanced, or expert, grade. 
We shall get a healthier move- 
ment into this group, as letter 
writers themselves realize better 
how much there is to learn, and 
as more advanced instruction is 
available. It is perhaps not strange 
that the raw, untrained individual 
to date has had most of the in- 
struction aimed at him. His was 
the need and necessity which most 
challenged attention. The stage 
will be reached later when the 
needs of the elementary trained 
letter writers are better realized, 
and when a more adequate effort 
is made to serve them. Now, they 
are just milling around, believing 
they have arrived, or not knowing 
whether they have or not. 


SAVING THE LOST SITUATION 


The general conditions I can 
show by pointing to some impor- 
tant letter principles which ninety 
out of a hundred elementary- 
trained, or second group letter 
writers, do not understand and 
do not use, 

Get for a moment outside the 
psychology of the courtesy idea, 
the service idea, the other man’s 
viewpoint idea—all important, but 
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elementary—and consider the let- 
ter situation which, in one way or 
another, appears unfavorable or 
even lost. 

Such letter situations, of one 
sort or another, arise by the thou- 
sands every day. The letter writer 
of intermediate qualification either 
accepts them as final and irretriev- 
able, or attacks them with a lack 
of confidence, a blindness to the 
opportunity afforded, which carry 
their own failure. In the letter 
situation, as in life, there is a law 
of compensation of a sort, as the 
correspondent must understand. 
The seeming disadvantage often 
implies an actual advantage—if it 
can be found and used. The situ- 
ation which seemingly overwhelms 
contains in itself the elements 
which save it—if the correspond- 
ent has it in him to locate and 
develop them. 

What one capitalizes in such sit- 
uations is usually something per- 
sonal—such things as courage, 
fairness, honesiy, frankness, self- 
control, optimism, keenness. With 
a deeper psychological insight, a 
feeling for strategy, tactics, the 
correspondent of expert qualifica- 
tions saves the difficult, apparently 
lost situation. 

Writing his letter, he can know 
in advance in many cases what the 
result will be. 

These three letter situations will 
illustrate the point. As the reader 
skims them, let him decide what 
the letter writer with elementary 
knowledge and skill would do. 

1. J. W. Webber believes he 
could sell Weston Bros., at Stern 
Crossing, by putting it a wee bit 
strong, by giving his naturally 
optimistic nature free rein: The 
chief’s orders are to use restraint. 
The customer must be sold to stay 
sold. 

2. L. M. Stone has made a rea- 
sonable business request of W. H. 
Boys. Boys has replied with a 
curt, disrespectful, actually offen- 
sive refusal, in a letter which sug- 
gests, first, that his attitude to- 
ward Stone is personally hostile ; 

_ he doesn’t like Stone; and, second, 
that he is a raw, coarse sort of 


man. y 
3. A. B. Roberts in two years 


‘he can use restraint. 
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has made an agency for the: Mo- 
ravian Specialty Company grow to 
the stature of a small branch. 
He gets a letter from headquar- 
ters. - Hinting at a proposition 
concerning the large branch at 
Madison, the letter asks A. B. 
Roberts to tell about himself, his 
training, qualifications, record. 
But Roberts is not a_ technical 
school graduate, as most: of the 
Moravian Specialty Company’s 
men are. He is_ self-taught. 
Moreover, this connection with the 
Moravian is the first of any ac- 
count he has ever had. Actually, 
he failed at his preceding busi- 
ness venture, his first. 

One can find in all these situa- 
tions a kind of law of compensa- 
tion in operation. J. W. Webber, 
in one, cannot use exaggeration, 
the pronounced selling effort, but 
If Webber 
sees the opportunity, has the skill 
to exploit it, he will make re- 
straint, and the motives behind it, 
a quality of major appeal in his 
sales letter. It will be restraint 
which sticks out, which Weston 
Bros. cannot help but see and 
understand. It will cause the 
prospect to accept sales arguments 
not at 60 per cent or 80, but at 
par. It will endow with manifest 
sincerity the personal recommen- 
dation, which is to buy. 


QUICK CONVERSION OF ILL-WILL 


In situation No. 2, an associate 
has displayed personal hostility, 
offensively indicated ill-will. Stone 
can find compensation here in the 
fact that it is often easier to turn 
ill-will into good-will than to con- 
vert into the latter the neutral at- 
titude of uninterest and absence 
of emotion. The psychology avail- 
able to Stone is practically ir- 
resistible. 

His course will be a letter which 
takes it for granted that Boys is 
good - intentioned, fair - minded; 
that he must have misunderstood 
something, somehow, sometime. 
Such a letter Stone naturally will 
write with good feeling and pleas- 
ant manner. This letter will ac- 
complish two things. First, it 
will alter in an instant Boys’ esti- 
mate of Stone. Second, Boys, 
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If you were a salesman— 


calling on farm folk, you would not waste your time 
calling where sales are impossible, as it is not the num- 
ber of calls but the number of sales made that counts with the boss. 
A great deal of the salesman’s success depends upon knowing where 
and when to go, and the successful salesman therefore selects his 
prospects with care and concentrates his efforts upon those who, not 
only are capable of most quickly appreciating the merits of his pro- 
duct, but who also have the necessary cash to complete the sale. 


Wallaces’ Farmer puts advertising to work in exactly 
the same manner as you would work as a salesman. 
For more than 26 years it has called regularly each week at the 
homes of the most prosperous and influential farm folk within its 
territory. Of course Wallaces’ Farmer does not call at every home, 
but wherever it is received it is read, and reader interest is what Wal- 
laces’ Farmer offers, not mere circulation. Assure yourself that the 
publication carrying your advertising has reader interest back of it 
and that it is filled with the right kind of editorial matter. It is not 
the number of calls but the number of sales that counts, likewise it 
is not the number of papers mailed out but the number read that 
determines the results. 


The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are leaders— 
Sell them and you sell the community. 


rs \WALLACES FARM ER 


Des Moines, Iowa 


resentative 


srampanD vane PAPERS, I 
1 ewes HENRY C. WALLACE & JOHN P. WALLACE 


1109-17 Transportatiop Bidg.,Chicago 
Publishers 
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“Try It Out” 
In Rochester 








There is no better place to test your advertis- 
ing and merchandising of a new product than 
this Quality City of three hundred thousand. 


Its population is composed largely of home- 
owning, highly skilled workers who produce 
quality goods shipped all over the world. 


The Times-Union is the best paper to reach 
these skilled workers. It’s their favorite news- 
paper. 

They read it—when the day’s work is done— 
when they have time to read—when they are in 
a receptive mood—when news is news. 


There is no Merchandising Service Department 
anywhere that will co-operate with you to a 
greater extent than that of The Times-Union. 


Let the manager of our Merchandising 
Service Department tell you what he has 
accomplished for many of our adverttsers 


Rochester 
Times - Union 


First in Its Field 
Circulation (A.B.C.) 64,018 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Ave., New York—122 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


305 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco 
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writing back, will justify in turn 
Stone’s favorable estimate of him. 

Roberts, in No. 3, can’t produce 
the who’s who variety of per- 
functory information; he can’t sell 
himself then to headquarters. But 
the reasons why he cannot are 
advantages in themselves. A let- 
ter writer ought first of all to be 
able to sell himself. A. B. Rob- 


erts, if he knows letter writing, | 


will realize that available to him 


is a huge quantity of material con- | 


taining human appeal. That busi- 


ness failure he will make capital | 


of, with a frank admission and a 
manly attitude toward it. He won't 
be backward, either, about the cir- 
cumstances under which 
quired his technical 
and ability. His letter 
dicate level-headedness, on-the- 
square traits, determination, am- 
bition, 


around when the letter the situa- 
tion makes possible will surely ob- 
tain it for him? 

A census, if such were possible, 
of those correspondents now who 
are courteous in letters, who try 
to put warmth in letters, who 
avoid trite phrases and endeavor 
to be concise and often are, would 
reveal a large percentage who, 
confronting such situations as I 
have outlined, are blind to the 
successful strategy which can be 
used. This wouldn’t so much mat- 
ter if such situations were only of 
semi-occasional occurrence, but 
they are not. They happen often. 

The correspondent of intermedi- 
ate qualification simply does not 
see them. In his lack of deeper 
letter knowledge, he is passive to 
dozens of brilliant opportunities 
to accomplish the decisive. And 
much that he needs to know can 
be taught him. 


THE RISING INFLECTION IN LETTERS 


The principles which corre- 
spondents can make productive in 
letters are not few, but many and 
of many different kinds. Consider 
as a phase of technique, for ex- 
ample, the interrogative form and 
the interrogation point. Most let- 
ter writers possessing elementary 
knowledge and skill do not even 
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Of course, he may get the | 
new chance anyway, but why dally 
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Character 
Az THREE are of import- 


ance to advertisers, but to 

Advertisers of High-Class 
Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 

Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special fields. 

But “PUNCH” has All 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class: 


Quality, Quantity and Character 


which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London 
E.C.4, Enge 
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* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
—Again in June 
Over a 


Million Lines 


of sifted advertising 
were carried in 


The Atlanta Journal 


Advertising—The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Your Fingers 


need not fumble when you 
want the right page and want 
it quick! Treat them and 
your eyes, too, to a set of 


Graffco 


Index 


Tabs 


Affixed to the 

pages of your 

bound books, 
ledgers, loose leaf system, etc., they 
save time and temper, and show at 
once the place you seek. Handsome, 
dignified and durable, Graffco Index 
Tabs are well worthwhile for a busy 
man to make use of. Your sta- 
tioner can supply you. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
Mfre. Graffco Pencil Sharpener 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, 
Boston, 42, Mass. 
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suspect that there are principles 
underlying the rising inflection in 
letters. They do not try to learn 
things about the rising inflection 
how they can turn it to advan- 
tage. 

Is, or is not, the interrogative 
desirable in letters? The direct 
question may be actually brutal: 
always it is blunt, direct. Do tact 
and courtesy dictate its suppres- 
sion, or at least toning down? 

Which is better letter practice : 
“T would like to know how you 
do so and so,” or, “How do you 
do so and so?” In its effect on 
the reply, which is better: “Please 
explain your proposition,” or, 
“What is your proposition?” 

One observes a definite disposi- 
tion among many business letter 
writers to avoid the interrogative 
form and the question mark. 
Some correspondents who daily 
seek information in letters do not 
use the rising inflection once a 
month, if then. Letter writers 
with elementary skill show inter- 
esting ingenuity in accomplishing 
a query without an interrogation 
point. Courtesy, probably, moves 
the letter writer to avoid the very 
positive, direct and blunt rising 
inflection, Then, as the question is 
enlarged, a degree of tact prompts 
the assumption that the addressee 
is going to answer. 

Thus, the correspondent takes 
the question, “How do you do so 
and so?” turns it into the declara- 
tion, “I would like to know how 
you do so and so,” follows with 
an explanation, and ends with an 
expression of appreciation for the 
anticipated compliance. 

In many routine situations this 
is entirely adequate. It is not, 
however, the stronger presentation. 
The question turned into a dec- 
laration, tends to make it easy for 
the addressee not to answer. The 
question really has not been asked, 
and because it hasn’t, the ad- 
dressee can refuse without the 
shock of refusal, evade without 
stimulating the customary antago- 
nistic reaction to evasion. Why 
did the letter writer avoid the 
question mark, anyway? Let him 
analyze. To avoid the abrupt com- 
pulsion which the direct question 
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A MAN OF EXPERIENCE 

















takes 
ree IN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
with WORK TO SELL PRINTING 
po A large printing and lithographing house has an 
opening in its sales department for a man who knows 

this merchandising methods thoroughly and who has the 
= ability to comprehend the plans of the largest adver- 
rw tisers. 

for He need not necessarily have had a printing experi- 
hen ence, but he must be a man to create and handle big 
ad- accounts in their relation to advertising. He will 
the be backed by an organization of the highest ability 
lout in production, art and service departments. 
vy Answers will be kept confidential. Please give a 
the brief outline of past and present activities. Address 
him A. W., Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 
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FIFTY-NINE 
PROMINENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


are now using the 
CHILTON © SYMBOL 


The Chilton Symbol appears in the advertisements of 
a large number of manufacturers in the automobile 
industry, who appreciate its economy and efficiency. 
The number is constantly increasing as the value: of 
the plan becomes better known. 
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These manufacturers display the Symbol to inform in- 
terested buyers that they have placed detailed purchas- 
ing \jnformation about their products in the current 
iste d& the CHILTON, OMOBILE DIRECTORY. 
As all known buyers in the industry receive this book 
annually, the information is always accessible. Buyers 
know the meaning of the Symbol, why it appears in 
advertisements, and how to use it to simplify their 
buying. The Chilton Company is spending $50,000.00 
to tell them. 


The Chilton Symbol is the connecting link between 
publicity and sales. It converts interest into orders by 
supplying definite buying details at the right time. Let 
us show you how it will increase your clients’ sales. 


CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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is loaded with; to enable the ad- 
dressee to refuse without dis- 
courtesy or harshness. Courtesy 
carried to the ultimate either in 
letters or personal intercourse al- 
ways does this. Here, letter qual- 
ity defeats letter purpose. 

There are more objections to 
the question expressed without a 
question mark than the fact that 
it does not compel, force, an an- 
swer like the direct form. First, 
the letter writer ordinarily has 
not expressed so well what he 
wants to learn. Second, the ad- 
dressee, if he replies, ordinarily 
will not answer so well. 

The direct question is so pri- 
mary a feature of human speech 
that no average questioner can in- 
dicate otherwise so well what he 
wishes to learn. We are practiced 
in the art of formulating the 
query. A great many men are 
twice as clear and forceful in 
their questions as in their state- 
ments. 

We are practiced also in the 
art of formulating answers to 
questions. I have no exact data, 
but they are not needed. A little 
research will show that the aver- 
age person answers a question put 
with the rising inflection probably 
50 per cent better than he will the 
same question cast into a state- 
ment or a command, Visit any 
law court, and observe the diffi- 
culties of the witness who, under 
direct examination, is told by his 
attorney, “Now, narrate the 
events of that morning.” And re- 
member that very likely that wit- 
ness has been drilled, too. 

Some correspondents seem con- 
stitutionally incapable of supply- 
ing information except in answer 
to direct questions. And there is 
no other known way of getting so 
well at specific details. The in- 
terrogation points overcome the 
mental inertia which might other- 
wise stand in the way of the re- 
ply. The effort of answering 
seems much less, although the 
effect of the questions will be a 
considerably longer letter. As he 
replies, the correspondent forgets 
that he is writing a letter, a task 
at which he may weak—he 
thinks of himself as only doing 
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How Educator Shoes 
Are Being Sold To 
4,000,000 Homes 
Through 150,000 
School Teachers. . . 
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Teachers will use charts 
and exhibits of Industrial 


chalk-talks on subjects of Edu- 
cational and Hygienic value, 
and will distribute samples and 
booklets to be taken home by 
the pupils. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
makers of Educator Shoes 
reach the home through the 
Pupil with the endorsement of 
the Teacher by using Page 
copy in every issue of 


Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


read by half the School Teach- 
ers of the United States. 
Send for illustrated circular 
describing Educator Plan. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK 
706-10 Republic Bidg. 110 W. 34th Street 
C. E. GARDNER GEO. V. RUMAGE 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life, This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Ask Us Anything 

You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 


Established 1913 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Are You the Man? 


Somewhere around New York there is 
a man who has had considerable ad- 
vertising experience—either with an 
agency or in a department store. 

He is not satisfied. He is enthusiastic 
over his work but chafes and frets 
at the limitations under which he 
works. 

He would like to get out—to hit the 
open road—to give vent to his pent 
up energies—to break away from 
blind alley jobs—to make real money 
—FOR HIMSELF. 

We produce five, highly specialized, 
syndicated advertising services. We 
want a man to represent us on the 
road, but we want more than a sales- 
man; we want a salesman with ad- 
vertising experience, 

If you can qualify, if you want to 
travel, if you are thoroughly grounded 
on the fundamentals of good adver- 
tising, if you believe you can sell 
others on your enthusiasm, write us 
for an interview. 

Remember, you must be unmarried 
and you must be able to talk advertis- 
ing fluently and convincingly. Others 
please save their time and ours. 


CENTURY ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, INC. 
244 Fifth Ave. 
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that everyday act, answering ques- 
tions, at which he may be unusual- 


good, 

It is only by using such prin- 
ciples as these that the letter 
writer becomes truly versatile, 
equal to the hard as well as the 
simple situation. 

The elementary knowledge and 
skill of many business letter 
writers to-day is like the sales- 
manship of the average good hard- 
ware or drug clerk. What busi- 
ness needs is a larger percentage 
of letter writers who compare 
with the salesman who represents 
the manufacturer or jobber. Some 
of these correspondents with in- 
termediate skill have no greater 
capacity, of course; they have 
reached their limit. How large a 
percentage have not reached their 
limit we shall only learn when we 
provide an adequate idea of the 
size and possibilities of the sub- 
ject, stimulating interest and de- 
sire, and supply instruction of 
commensurate scope and detail. 

How much more to the science 
of mathematics is there than arith- 
metic and algebra? No more than 
there is to the theory and practice 
of letter writing, beyond the ele- 
mentary stage. 


New Accounts for John S. 
King Company 

The Jom. S. King Company, Cleve 
land advertising agency, has Toon ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of the 
City Ice & Fuel Company, Distillata 
water and Hyklas ginger ale; the Ideal 
Cap Company, Travelers’ Guidebook 
Publishing Company, and the Chriden 
Motor Supply Company, all of Cleve 
land. Newspapers, business papers and 
direct advertising will be used. 


W. M. Hickey with Norwalk 
Tire Co. 


M. Hickey, formerly with the 
Rubber Co., ron, O., has 


Ww. 
Miller 
been appointed re vy | and sales pro- 


motion manager of the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Company, Norwalk, Conn. 


Join Franklin Printing Co. 


Jay E. Kilpatrick and James E. Zil- 
boorg have joined the Franklin Printing 
Company, Philadelphia. Both Mr. Kil- 
patrick and Mr. Zilboorg were recently 
with Rand, McNally & Company. 
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vertiser shall have is to 
make his goods, however 
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Typographic Idealization 
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To more efficiently 
serve the Central West 
advertisers and 
advertising agents 


CURTIS J. HARRISON 


has been appointed 


Western cAdvertising Manager 


with headquarters at 
the home office, 


350 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


Western Office Eastern Office 
350 North Clark Street 25 West 45th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Rumors and Big 
Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


asily, that the mileage is not 
built into them—that while they 
vere all right a year ago, they are 
1 poor buy now. 

“T have done everything in my 
power to track down the source of 
these lies, but, so far, can’t do so. 
It’s just in the air, as it were. 
Do not think any of our competi- 
tors have anything to do with it, 
however. It has happened to other 
houses. But you will have to help 
me. I can’t fight this situation alone. 
What have you to suggest?” 

The sales manager packed his 
grip and went to the town, where 
he proceeded to do some quiet de- 
tective work. He found in one of 
the suburbs a man who had bought 
his first car the year before, who 
knew nothing about tires—drove 
them on low air pressure, scraped 
them against curbs and eventually 
caused them to collapse on his car. 
The man was a natural-born gos- 
sip, knew many of the garage men 
and kept knocking the tires 
wherever he went. The sales man- 
ager finally found him. He said, 
“I understand you have had bad 
luck with your tires.” “They’re 
no good—they haven’t got the 
mileage this season,” was the quick 


comeback of the gossip. Then the’ 


sales manager told who he was, 
gave the man four new tires, per- 
sonally put in the inner tubes, in- 
flated them, put them on the car 
and later gave his former enemy 
lessons in driving and in caring 
for the tires. This particular case 
was watched, guarded and nursed 
along. The gossip finally turned 
his tongue the other way and be- 
gan speaking well of the tires. To 
have a man who had been knock- 
ing hard a short month or two 
before, turn and boost not only 
killed the rumor, but started other 
human tongues going in favor of 
the product. 

Usually it isn’t so easy to find 
the particular individual who starts 
the local blaze, which, unless 
quickly checked, is apt to spread 
to a national conflagration. When 
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the rumors are started in whispers 
and by carefully disguised gossips 
who would deny under oath that 
they ever uttered a word of mali- 
cious untruth, the reward method 
often smokes them out. Some- 
times the reward actually brings 
the individual to light; at other 
times it merely makes the original 
rumor appear ridiculous and ef- 
fects a sudden change of the pub- 
lic mind. Both methods are 
effective. 


ANOTHER BIG COMPANY PROTECTS 
ITSELF 


Colgate & Company, it will be 
remembered, adopted a sensational 
reward method of bringing out the 
facts. In one particular locality it 
had been said that the company 
was not owned by Americans. It 
looked as though certain hyphen- 
ates had put the firm on a black 
list. Colgate took large newspaper 
space offering a million dollars re- 
ward to anyone who could prove 
that there was one dollar of for- 
eign capital invested in its capital 
stock, or that there was a single 
officer or stockholder in the com- 
pany who was not an American. 

Colgate also said in the copy: 

“The above reward of one mil- 
lion dollars, which so far as we 
know is the largest ever offered, is 
made to show the absurdity of a 
widely circulated and absolutely 
false rumor.” 

Another local rumor which was 
stopped in a similar way happened 
in the case of a well-advertised 
brand of cigarettes in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh. When I was in 
that city, some two years ago, 
large posters were issued offering 
a reward for anyone furnishing 
information about the spreaders 
of a malicious rumor. The rumor 
to which this reward was directed 
consisted of a really disquieting 
whispering campaign. A mysteri- 
ous someone had been busily cir- 
culating the report that there were 
seventeen cases of cancer at a 
certain Pittsburgh hospital due to 
the smoking of these cigarettes. 
In this case, as in the Colgate case, 
the reward offer killed off the 
whispering campaign and killed it 
quickly. 
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Newark J Morning 
Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


. Alone in morning field in 
community of a million 
population. 


A morning newspaper with all 
usual home features, including 
comics and woman’s page. 


Average daily circulation 
for June 


30,638 
Only 495 in the Country 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


One Rate to Local and 
National Advertisers 


Foreign Representatives : 
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GOOD ENGRAVING 
us 
QUICK SERVICE 
“The right time, the right place andthe 
right engraving’ is the motto over our fim 
rway. aS: 
There's always a bench full of boys | 
at the Globe ready to call for or deliver 
your work, 
Page size proof of this Ben Day 
border will be found handy for 
reference. Yours on request. 
Circle 8773-8774 


Photo-Engraving Co. 
Gl b 148 West 52nd St. 
oO New York 
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Another good example of how a 
company grabs a rumor when it 
starts locally is shown in an ex- 
perience with hams. When I was 
gathering material for the story 
called “Your Prices to Me,” I[ 
asked about a certain well-adver- 
tised ham. The butcher told me 
that he wouldn’t buy that kind if 
he were in my place, because they 
had sold sour stuff to the Govern- 
ment. I wrote this in the story 
without mentioning any names. 
The big packers in Chicago are on 
the job. I received letters from 
two of them, directly or indirect- 
ly, asking me whether their com- 
pany was the one mentioned. 
When Wilson & Company, of Chi- 
cago, wrote asking me whether it 
was their ham that was mentioned, 
I replied that it was.. They asked 
that I furnish the name of the 
butcher so that they could give 
him full information as to the 
original charges made and to the 
refutation of these charges in tes- 
timony. Since the man in question 
was my local butcher and I wanted 
to keep on good terms with him, I 
wrote to Wilson & Company tell- 
ing them that I would give any in- 
formation they wanted me to hand 
on to the butcher. A few days 
later I received this letter: 

“We certainly appreciate your 
promptness in replying to our let- 
ter about the dealer mentioned in 
the article of an April issue of 
Printers’ Ink. It is unfortunate, 
of course, that the dealer read 
only the story of the charges made 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
and did not read the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission dis- 
missing these after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the charges made 
against Wilson & Company. 

“So far as the ham proposition 
is concerned, Wilson & Company 
were accused of supplying sour 

and moulding ham to the Govern- 
ment. Like all other concerns deal- 
ing with the Government we were 
compelled to comply with their in- 
structions relative to the packing 
and shipping of products, and even 
over our protest, which evidence 
is on record with the Federal 
Trade Commission, we were com- 
pelled first to wrap the hams 
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It Happens Somewhere Every Day 


A Valuable Service is Rendered 
both to Buyer and Seller 
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before I would hear 
from New York 
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Another sale is 
made 
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—and again in June 


E recently issued a circular showing the comparative 

WV lineage of The Outlook and sixteen other periodicals 

of general circulation for the first five months of 

1921.* Below are the figures for June, completing the first 
six months of the year. 

It is significant to note that The Outlook still remains “ at 

the peak,” standing first in percentage of advertising retained 

and third in actual lineage for June. 








Percentage of | 

Advertising oa 
PUBLICATION | Senta” | PUBLICATION | [une®tsr 
pared with 

June, 1920 





OUTLOOK 903 Sat. Eve. Post 170,980 
Harper’s 847 | Literary Digest 70,025 
Atlantic 844 | OUTLOOK 37,203 
Review of Reviews| .829 American | 35,138 
World’s Work .777 || Red Book 29,342 
Century 753 Review of Reviews 27,741 
Life .734 || World’s Work | 26,432 
Scribner’s 714 Harper’s 26,026 
Red Book .686 Cosmopolitan 24,266 
Cosmopolitan 633 Atlantic 24,175 
Metropolitan .603 Life 22,555 
Sat. Eve. Post 549 | Collier’s 21,030 
Christian Herald 506 Scribner’s 20,132 
American 493 Century 16,016 
Digest 430 || Metropolitan 15,475 
Leslie’s 251 ~=‘|| Christian Herald 14,762 
Collier’s .238 | Leslie’s 8,015 

















*Copies of circular showing figures for first five months of 1921 
will be gladly mailed to rate men or any others upon request. 


The Outlook 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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i) parchment and then in burlap. 
These were then shippcd around 
aid carried in such haste that 
tiere was a trace of mould on 
some of them when they were 
t.ken out for use. The product 
had in no way becn damaged, but 
‘he appearance was not such as 
ne would usually expect to see at 
ne’s dealer’s. The mould was the 
sult of the method of wrapping. 
\s shown by the greatest expert 
1 the field on bacteriology, the 
mould on the hams was to be ex- 
pected under the conditions, even 
though it did not in the slightest 
degree affect the wholesomeness of 
the product. All of these facts are 
iwailable at the offices of the Fed- 
ral Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“We appreciate very much your 
courtesy and help in this matter, 
and though, while isolated cases 
may not be a very serious propo- 
ition, we believe it to be to our 
best interests to explain these mat- 
ters whenever they are brought to 
our attention.” 

I was very glad to pass this in- 
formation on to the butcher and 
in this way, I presume, helped stop 


a rumor which might possibly have 


hurt sales later on, had it spread, 
as most of them do. 

In a further letter to me, Wilson 
& Company state that it has al- 
ways been their idea to correct 
when and wherever possible any 
article relating to the company 
which did not adhere as closely to 
the facts as it should have. 

One of the other rumors that 
Wilson & Company have had to 
contend with was that they were 
selling hams in Oklahoma City at a 
higher price than the same quality 
hams sold for in Chicago. Here 
was a rumor based on a half-truth. 
The hams did sell for more in 
Oklahoma City, but the man who 
pread the rumor neglected to find 
out that the hams sold there were 
vhat is known as “specially 
trimmed and skinned,” which must 
be prepared specially for the Ok- 
ahoma City market. On a com- 

arison of the cost and selling 
irices, the Oklahoma City hams, 
ven at the advanced cost, were 
heaper than the Chicago hams, the 
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Wanted: 


An Exceptional 
Advertising Man 


Agricultural Experience 
Preferred 


Only a man who has successfully 
carried large responsibilities, pref- 
erably in the farm field, will fit 
this opportunity. 


He must, first of all, be an wn- 
usually good salesman—a man who 
can command the attention and 
hold the confidence of big men. 


He must, therefore, be more than a suc- 
cessful seller of space—he must know 
national advertising and national mer- 
chandising. 


He must be young enough to have plenty 
of energy and ambition left, but must 
not be so young as to lack mature ex- 
perience. 


To such a man, the management of the 
New York office of an impertant farm 
paper is open. 


He will have unlimited opportunities to 
demonstrate and make the most of his 
ability, with quick recognition and ad- 
vancement as his work merits it. 


All communications will, of course, be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Write fully regarding experience, 
and state salary required to start. 


Address “J. N.” Box 55 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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We have 


a Man 


WE have a man whom we 
can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to any business organiza- 
tion that needs advertising or 
sales direction to pilot it safely 
through the present period of 
depression and future develop- 
ment. 


The man about whom this is 
written has broad vision and 
experience. An _ engineering 
graduate, he has spent the past 
twelve years applying his tech- 
nical training to the business of 
merchandising, with the result 
that he is now an experienced 
sales and advertising execu- 
tive. He has participated in an 


advertising way with some of 


the largest electrification pro- 
jects in the United States. In 
addition, he has served as Di- 
rector of Publicity for an inter- 
national trade corporation with 
a world-wide organization and 
influence. 


His business experience has given him 
an intimate acquaintanceship with 
marketing and advertising conditions, 
both in the United States and in for- 
eign countries. While his college 
training and subsequent experience 
are particularly adapted to the fields 
of electrical or mechanical machinery, 
he has learned to apply the under- 
lying principles of good merchandis- 
ing to any product. 


He is under 40; married; has initia- 
tive, courage and personality. Some 
company will find in him the qualities 
it needs to round out and complete its 
advertising or sales organization. 


Full details will be given, or an inter- 
view arranged for by addressing, in 
confidence, 


“ee Ge Box 52 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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difference in price being accounted 
for by the fact that certain freight 
charges had to be assessed against 
the Chicago product. 

If Wilson & Co. had not been on 
the job, a rumor might have 
spread nationally which would 
eventually have hurt sales. They 
killed the rumor locally by going 
to all sorts of trouble. They came 
across it first by careful reading 
of the experiences of an individual 
consumer with a product in their 
industry. They then took the trou- 
ble to find out whether it was their 
individual product which had been 
mentioned, and when they found 
it was, they saw that the facts 
were placed before the individual 
who started the rumor. If they 
hadn’t been able to find the indi- 
vidual, they might have come to 
the reward method or one of the 
others described. 

Advertising history and certain 
present conditions prove conclu- 
sively that any campaign of defa- 
mation against a concern allowed 
to go unchallenged is fraught 
with grave danger to future sales 
and good-will. Many a good 
product with a good merchandis- 
ing plan back of it has been hurt 
tremendously by rumors not met 
by the producer. “There isn’t a 
drop of orange in that drink,” 
said of a summer beverage, for a 
while threatened to kill what is 
now a prosperous business. Glass 
cooking ware at one time was held 
back because some women would 
say to their neighbors, “Very good 
idea—but glass will break.” They 
didn’t know; they had never tried 
cooking with glassware. They 
were just individuals who didn’t 
weigh their words, and so hurt 
sales. 

Just this week the oleomargarine 
manufacturers of America in a 
meeting at Atlantic City decided to 
inaugurate a nationwide advertis- 
ing campaign to counteract and 
kill off a flood of rumors which 
were started about their product. 
Other industries and companies 
may have equal reason to advertise 
for the same purpose. The Helt- 
zel Steel Form Company is buying 
space in business papers under the 
heading “Rumors and Facts” to 
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There’s no Yardstick 


by which to measure an advertising cam- 
paign, nor is there any unalterable formula 
for “merchandising” a product. 


The problem of bringing together goods and 
buyers varies with every commodity offered. 


HAT is why there is no 

Moss-Chase “style” in ad- 
vertising; nor any means of 
presentation that is typical of 
Nevertheless, the 
success of our clients’ cam- 
paigns is proof of careful 
thought in their preparation. 


Real merchandising comes 
from a careful study of the 


this agency. 


problem of bringing a particu- 
lar group of buyers—in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind—to a 
particular commodity; and its 
converse, presenting the goods 
to the buyer in an attractive 
manner. 

Such merchandising analysis has 
more often than not predeter- 
mined the details of the cam- 
paign. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSS CHASE 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


I have supervised the selling 
work of from 15 to 150 men; 
am thoroughly experienced in 
recruiting, instructing and man- 
aging salesmen, and with mod- 
ern sales methods. Have sold by 
mail in nearly every country of 
the world and personally from 
coast to coast. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with district manager and 
field work; skilful sales corre- 
spondent. I am forty; Ameri- 
can born; married; university 
and business college graduate; 
have had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in sales-executive work; 
mature judgment; abundant 
health and energy. Absolutely 
clean record; ample references. 
$6,000 plus a bonus, commission, 
or suitable reward for real re- 
sults. 

Address G. O., Box 51, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








Printers’ Ink 
Bound Volumes 


Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for the entire set 


of 1921. The price is 
$2.00 a volume; $8.00 a 
year (4 volumes). 


The following bound vol- 
umes are now in stock: 
1920—Fourth Quarter 
1919—Second Quarter. 
1918—First Quarter... 
1917—First Quarter... 


1917—Second Quarter. 
1917—Third Quarter 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 


185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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deny a rumor that it is unable to 
make delivery of steel road forms. 

At the present time there are 
rumors about certain products in 
the electrical, food and household 
fields and about certain chain 
stores which are holding back buy- 
ing and, if not met, will eventually 
hurt even more. There are rumors 
about institutions which are palpa- 
bly false, but which are holding 
back confidence and faith. 

This is an excellent time for every 
manufacturer to find out whether 
there are any rumors about his 
product, as to price, quality, size 
of package, deliveries, etc., and, if 
so, to go after them. Whether to 
fight them by indirect means—that 
is, selling the positive ideas and 
ignoring the actual rumor—or by 
a quick categorical denial of the 
reports, naming them and proving 
their falsity, depends often on cir- 
cumstances, the product, the com- 
pany and the charge. 

But the present is no time for 
poison gas to be loosed without 
defense — whispering campaigns 
hurt sales. Paid advertising and 
merchandising of the truth is a 
proved method of killing off the 
rumor snake before it bites. 


Calkins to Give Advertising 
Lectures 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, vice-president 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
will deliver a course of twenty-nine lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of ad- 
vertising at the summer session ¢ 
Columbia University, beginning July 5 


. . 4 ” 
Joins “Community Miller 
J. G. MacArthur, recently with the 
Western office of the Popular Science 
Monthly, has resigned to become adver- 
tising manager of the Community Miller, 
Chicago. 


McKinney Opens Pacific Coast 
fice 

J. P. McKinney & Son, special repre- 

sentatives of New York, have opened 

a ~~ Coast office at San Francisco 


with S. J. Wolf in charge. 


To Advertise Telephone 


Supplies 


The National Low ne py Bs Co., 
Cleveland, has appointed Don- 
nelley & Co., eveland, advertising 
agency, to handle its account. 
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Farm and Home’s billings 
for the July issue were 
larger than those of any 
July in the 42 years of 
its history. 


Why?r 


“Inside Stuff” will give 
you a line on the rea- 
sons for this unusual 
showing. Ask for a copy. 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Most business 
A Business «21 are sadly 


Man’s Court familiar with the 


vexations attendant upon the set- 
tlement of disputes by court pro- 
cedure, entailing so frequently the 
sacrifice of valuable good-will in 
addition to losses of time and 
money. “The law’s delay” was 
proverbial when Hamlet was writ- 
ten, and the vast growth in the 
complexity of human relationships 
since then has not robbed the 
maxim of any of its force. Es- 
pecially in connection with dis- 
putes involving business problems 


pure and simple, without any sug-. 


gestion of criminality, there has 
long been a need for some method 
of adjudication more speedy and 
direct than that furnished by the 
blindfold goddess with the scales. 

Considerable interest attaches, 
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therefore, to the Commercial Ar- 
bitration Bureau, established by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce under the Arbitration and 
Awards Act of Illinois, which is in 
effect a business man’s court for 
the settlement of business disputes 
exclusively. The Bureau has been 
in operation for a month and has 
settled twelve cases, to the satis- 
faction, it is declared, of all the 
parties concerned. 

This trade court as it is popu- 
larly called, is empowered to de- 
cide all questions of fact and law 
arising in civil controversies in 
which the public has no interest, 
except divorce cases and labor dis- 
putes. Conclusions as to fact are 
final, but questions of law may be 
submitted to the courts for review 
if the parties so elect. 

From the business man’s stand- 
point, this method of adjudication 
has many advantages over ordi- 
mary court procedure. It is 
quicker, for cases do not have to 
wait on crowded court calendars. 
It is cheaper, for action is direct 
and unhampered by procedural 
strategy. It provides a jury of 
experts to try the case. It avoids 
enmity between the parties, as 
well as all unnecessary publicity. 

In addition the trade court has 
functions which cannot be exer- 
cised by the ordinary courts. It 
is not fixed in its location, but can 
take evidence anywhere, instead of 
requiring all evidence to be 
brought before it. It can define 
the rights of both parties under a 
contract before any damages have 
accrued which would enable a 
court of law to take cognizance 
of it. It can revise a contract ac- 
cording to the equities of the 
parties, and can order one of the 
parties to perform certain acts in 
order to comply with a contract. 
It can take jurisdiction of cases 
originating anywhere when both: 
parties sign a submission to arbi- 
tration under the Arbitration and 
Awards Aét. 

The success of the experiment 
will doubtless depend upon th¢ 
willingness of business men to 
submit their disputes to a tribunal 
which is only quasi-judicial. But 
there are undeniable advantages in 
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the plan, both from the standpoint 
o? the business man and of the 
courts. It should relieve the for- 
mer of many vexatious delays, 
and purge the congested court cal- 
endars of many cases which in- 
volve no element of public 
interest. 


New Outlets Market broaden- 
That Await ‘28 through the 


discovery and 
Discovery featuring of new 


uses is a common practice to-day. 
The columns of Printers’ INK 
are replete with instances of huge 
businesses built on such a foun- 
dation. An offshoot of the idea, 
that of opening up new channels 
of distribution, however, has not 
received so much attention. How 
it works out is well illustrated by 
the experiences of Henry Likly & 
Company, makers of Likly lug- 
gage. Henry K. Likly, president 
of the company, tells the story. 

“Quite often,” he says, “apparel 
stores would purchase a few bags 
and cases for use as accessories in 
the window display. They were 
not intended for sale. Yet, merely 
by featuring them it was noticed, 
on occasion, that calls for them 
were made. The more progres- 
sive buyers were impressed with 
the possibility of increased volume 
and additional orders started to 
come in. 

“In other words, like Topsy, it 
just grew. Then we _ became 
aware of the increased sales and 
looked at the apparel stores with 
more interest than previously. 
Inquiry brought forth the facts 
and we went after the market.” 

Thus, quite accidentally, a new 
outlet has been opened up and the 
company is going at it hammer 
and tongs. A thorough analysis 
of sales records by most any 
manufacturer is likely to disclose 
a similar state of affairs. Always 
there is a progressive retailer who 
sees some unrecognized possibility 
in some manufacturer’s merchan- 
dise and straightway acts on his 
hunch. The order blank may not 
show anything but when a shoe 
merchant orders corn removers 
the manufacturer will find it worth 
while to find out just what he is 
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going to do with them. Just as in 
the case of new uses which have, 
more often than not, been dis- 
covered by consumers, so new 


channels of distribution are con- 
stantly being suggested by retail- 
ers and the order form is the clué. 


Government There is one 


thing to be thank- 
Should Be ful for. The 


Appreciative Harding Admin- 
istration is apparently doing all it 
can to insist that the Government 
personnel be at least pleasant to 
the public. A recent evidence of 
this is contained in an announce- 
ment made by Postmaster General 
Hays. He said: 

“It is the wish of the President 
that visitors to the Government 
shall have every opportunity to 
get full information concerning 
all governmental departments. It 
is especially his desire that all 
those who come to Washington to 
transact business with any depart- 
ment or bureau of the Govern- 
ment may quickly be advised as to 
the exact location and means of 
reaching the particular department 
or bureau in which may be cen- 
tred the business which they de- 
sire to transact. For this purpose 
there has been established a 
Bureau of Information on the 
ground floor of the Post Office 
Department Building, located on 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Twelfth 
Street, which is in charge of 
competent people who will defi- 
nitely answer queries of this 
character.” 

That is a step in the right di- 
rection. The Government is for 
the benefit of the people. If that 
is true, the wonderful service that 
it has to render should be made 
easily accessible to them. There 
is no reason why any person 
should be obliged to approach a 
Government official or employee 
in fear and trembling. In the 
past that has been entirely too 
common anexperience. The indif- 
ference of many of Uncle Sam’s 
assistants has made people hesi- 
tate to use a Government service 
unless it was absolutely necessary. 

In many post offices, for in- 
stance, it has been next to im- 
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possible to buy money-orders. It 
has been necessary to stand in 
line and thus waste the better 
part of an hour. When you did 
get to the window, you were or- 
dered about like an immigrant at 
Ellis Island. At the stamp win- 
dow, too, the buyer was often 
made to feel as though he was 
engaged in criminal enterprise in 
asking for a few stamps. 

The people support the Govern- 
ment, and like the customer of 
any business, they should be 
treated as though their support 
and patronage is appreciated. To 
be sure, the impersonal Govern- 
ment is more censurable than its 
employees. The Post Office De- 
partment in particular has been 
grossly under-manned. Its em- 
ployees have been so pressed with 
work that they were not able to 
do full justice to every duty. But 
that is a condition that the Gov- 
ernment should remedy. Uncle 
Sam should not enter into any ac- 
tivity unless he is prepared to give 
a 100 per cent service to those 
who patronize it. 


Real Orders A big manufac- 


or None turer and na- 

tional advertiser 
places the following first on his 
list of instructions to salesmen 
for the fall 

“We had rather not have 
memoranda for samples, the selec- 
tions to be made later on, as we 
cannot calculate on deliveries un- 
less the orders are bona fide. 

“If the customer is a good busi- 
ness man he will understand our 
position, select his goods with the 
proper sense of intelligence and 
responsibility and be all the better 
satisfied. A wavering, unsteady 
man who changes his mind every 
few days is not a desirable mer- 
chant to do business with. Pass 
him by and go to the man who 
knows his mind, and will not waste 
your time.” 

In the strife for fall business 
the buyer who stalls is wasting 
everyone’s time. A little care in 
the beginning of a sale would save 
much trouble in the end. One way 
to cure the cancellation evil is to 
sell men who don’t cancel—and 
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the salesman can exert a great in- 
fluence along this ljne if properly 
instructed. 

A salesman who hesitates to take 
a strong stand in relation to can- 
cellations and returns is not truly 
representing his company and is 
just as likely to lose his customer’s 
respect as he is to lose commission 
or credit on the sale. 

Every salesman and sales man- 
ager might well keep in mind that 
they are after real orders, the kind 
that stick. The other kind is more 
expensive than no orders at all. 


J. B. Tiffany in Publicity 
Work for Salvation Army 


. B. Tiffany, who has been_ with 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago; The H. K 
McCann Company, New York, and The 
Manternach Compan Hartford, Conn., 
has been appointed New England pub 
licity director of the Salvation Army 
He was recently with the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. 


New Pacific Coast Farm 
Publication 


Winfield Scott, former editor of the 
Dairy and Stock Ranch, official organ 
of the Associated Dairymen of Cali 
fornia, has established the Farm Bureau 
Bulletin, consolidating Dairy and Stock 
Ranch with the new publication, which 
is published in San Francisco. 


Los Angeles Company Adver- 
tises Slate Surfaced Shingles 


The Pioneer Paper Company, of Lo: 
Angeles, has recently begun advertis 
ing Slate Surfaced Shingles. Western 
dailies and trade publications are being 
used. The advertising is being placed by 
the Curtis-Newhall Advertising Agency 
Los Angeles. 


Electric Auto-Lite Advances 
F. X. Gaughen 


F. X. Gaughen has been appointed 
advertising ome of the Willys Light 
Division of the Electric Auto-Lite Cor 
poration, Toledo, O., succeeding Louis 

Williams. Mr. Gaughen has been 
assistant advertising manager for the 
last two years, 


Olin D. Williams with Atlas 
Cement Co. 


Olin D. Williams, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Balti 
more News, has been made sales rep 
resentative for Maryland, Delawar< 
and the District of Columbia for the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company. 
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IN SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Paper money, bonds, stocks, deeds, mortgages, 
diplomas, willsand insurance policies—the things 
you put in your safe deposit box—such instru- 
ments require toughness, durability, quality. 

Most of them are engraved on Crane's Papers. 

Is the standard required by such uses higher 
than that set by you for your business stationery? 
Some of your lettersare promises, contracts, spec- 
ifications, agreements. Such require durability. 

Andall your letters are the voice of your busi- 
ness, and should show something of the quality 
you believe your firm name carries. 


which 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Executive Available 


There is a man in Chi » NOW asso- 
ciated with an Agency, looking for a 
sizable opportunity to put his ability 
to work building some business. A 
broad gauge executive of wide experi- 
ence in practically every phase of 
advertising-sales promotion—seeking a 
broader field, where he can concen- 
trate his experience on the problems 
of some one manufacturer. 

“One of the best all-around sales 
and advertising men I ever met’-— 
earned perhaps because of his associa- 
tion with countless sales and adver- 
tising problems requiring constructive 
work in organization, sales policies, 
sales strategy, merchandising, trade 
investigations, dealer co-operation, and 
knowledge of fund 

conditions; with this the sbilite to de- 

velop plans in their entirety. 


Some Manufacturer—or the right 
Agency—appreciating that to-day’s 
conditions create new opportunities— 
and who has a real opportunity to of- 
fer—may find in this man just the 
experience needed to round out its 
organization, 

Age thirty-seven; married. Salary 
$5, 000 to $6, 000, depending on loca- 
tion. Address “Chicago Executive,” 
Box 54, Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Advertising Printing 
Salesmen: 


We can use a high-grade man to 
initiate and sell direct-by-mail litera- 
ture, house-organ service, cut-outs 
and window trims. This man must 
be able to sell not upon price but 
upon the value of his ideas to our 
customers. He must know something 
of merchandising and advertising. 
He must be somewhat familiar with 
printing processes, such as art work, 
engravings, paper and printing. 


We have a modern plant midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We have just secured the exclu- 
sive use in Minnesota of the Poor 
Richard Color Process. 


Communications in strict confi- 
dence. We will be glad to send a 
copy of our “Look Us Over” booklet 
to any one interested. Write to 
Harold E. Blodgett, care of Brown, 
Blodgett & Sperry Co., St. Paul, 
Minnesota, giving qualifications, who 
may be seen in Chicago during the 
week of the Graphic Art Exhibit, 
care of Harvey Blodgett Co., 1044 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 














INK 
~~; A. Rick Makes a Change 


A. Rick, advertising manager of 
or ‘Cribben & Sexton Company, Chi- 
cago, is now with the Porter-Eastman. 
Byrne Company, of that oy . 
Rick has been with Henri, Hurst 
McDonald and the J. Roland Kay Cont 
any, advertising agents of Chicazo, 
is successor has not as yet been nam-d, 
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San Francisco Agency for 
Hi-Test Grease 


The United Products & Sales Cor. 
poration, manufacturer of Hi-Test 
srease, has appointed the Advertising 
Service Company, of San Francisco, as 
its advertising agent. A campaign in 
newspapers and technical publications 
is in preparation. 


Death of James G. Roe 


James G. Roe, of Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Co., Detroit advertising 
agency, died at "Detroit on June 25. 
During the war Mr. Roe served in the 
Navy. Previous to the war he was 
engaged in advertising work for the 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 


Oshkosh Truck Account for 
McCutcheon-Gerson 

The Oshkosh saat Sales Company 

of America, Chic has placed its ac 

count with the Mc Schoo Gerson Ser- 

vice of that city. National magazines, 


noun pers and business papers are to 
used in a forthcoming campaign. 


International Goodrich Cor- 
poration Formed 

The International B. F. Goodrich 
Corporation has been organized to rep- 
resent the B. F. Goodrich Company in 
all foreign countries except Canada. 
The administrative and operating offices 
will be located at Akron, 


Music Account with Arnold 
Joerns 
The Arnold Joerns Company, Chi- 
cago and Detroit, advertising agency, 
has secured the advertising account of 
the Gamble Hinged Music Company, of 
Chicago. 


B. V. Ellzey in Los Angeles 
r “Oil Weekly” 
The Oil Weekly, Houston, Tex., has 
opened J a Los Angeles office, in charge 
Elizey, associate editor. Mr. 
Elizey will also handle the advertising 
in that territory. 


Sunday Edition for Colorado 
Springs “Telegraph” 


The Colorado Springs, Colo., Te/e- 
ow, has started a Sunder edition, tie 
rst issue appearing July 3. 
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To plan the complete physical appear- 
ance of an advertising campaign from 
the visualization to the finished drawings 
is a responsibility that few organizations 
are capable of accepting. 


Visualization has come to be an impor- 
tant feature of the service we are render- 
ing advertisers through their agents. 
We take no little encouragement from 
this fact, because we believe it means the 
recognition of the concrete value of the 
ideals we have held for the service our 
organization should render 


@) 


STANFORD BRIGGS, INC. 


392 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Advertising Art 
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The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


B Bienes Schoolmaster wonders why 
more manufacturers don’t show 
retailers how to take merchandise 
out of the season class. Mr. 
Hoover and others have deter- 
mined that the “seasonal curse” is 
oné of the big wastes in industry. 

Marshall Field & Company in 
Chicago this year held a very 
profitable toy fair. A specially- 
arranged grouping of toys, dolls 
and books was made by this big 
wholesale house and the whole 
fair was designed to show the 
country-store merchant how he 
can do a toy business throughout 
the year. 

In the old days, toys after 
Christmas were almost as out of 
place as lawn mowers in a March 
blizzard. But now many a small- 
town merchant has made the 
startling discovery that children 
have birthdays every day and week 
in the year. The Marshall Field 
toy fair this year was a great suc- 
cess. The merchants showed ap- 
preciation and many orders were 
made for immediate delivery on 
sand toys, garden toys, targets and 
boats. 

The toy buyer for the wholesale 
house asserts that the merchant 
who studies his trade will find, 
also, that sales in dolls can be 
made every day in the year and 
that the summer toy business is 
only in its infancy. There is 
many a big manufacturer making 
a product which seems to be sea- 
sonal at present who could educate 
the retail merchants of the country 
to sell his goods all the year 
round. Marshall Field’s toy fair 
would seem an idea which could 
well be adapted by many men in 
other lines of business: 

* * 


Time-honored practices and the 
fact that an advertiser has been 
doing something in the same way 
for no one knows how long, some- 
times make good copy angles. 
There are occasions, though, when 
conservatism becomes old-fogyism 
and reminds one of the Chi- 


nese characteristic of following 
certain customs merely because 
their grandfathers and_ great- 
grandfathers acted in that manner. 

The Schoolmaster is led to these 
remarks by an advertisement, the 
main talking point of which is a 
package unchanged since 1842. 
Members of the Class need not be 
told of the revolution witnessed in 
package designs and shapes even 
in the last decade. When -one 
thinks of what can happen in 
eighty years, it is difficult to keep 
from wondering whether there is 
not room for improvement in the 
hoary container. True, the adver- 
tiser strikes a keynote of economy 
in connection with the plain and 
standardized package. Neverthe- 
less, well-informed students will 
not have to strain their memory in 
order to call to mind instances of 
improved packages resulting in 
increased sales. 

Mr. Edison is noted, among 
other things, for wearing the same 
style suit and hat the last thirty 
years. There are still some people 
who are afraid to ride in automo- 
biles. Others are so old-fashioned 
as to believe that night air is harm- 
ful. The Schoolmaster has his 
doubts, though, whether they are 
entitled to any medals. He prefers 
the taxicab to the ox-cart and it 
is his experience that keeping step 
with progress is one of the prime 
rules of business success. 

. + * 

A retailer of Indianapolis, L. 
Strauss & Company, is making 
such good use of the principle of 
suggestion in selling that the 
Schoolmaster feels he would be 
neglecting a solemn duty were he 
to refrain from calling it to the at- 
tention of the Class. It is a plan 
which manufacturers could well 
afford to urge other merchants to 
adopt. 

The scheme is based on the use 
of little display cases, built right 
into the fixtures. In the hat de- 
partment, for example, the cases 
may feature gloves. The salesman 
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Advertising the Industry 


VS. 


Advertising Your Product 


We have no use for adver- 
tising ideas which enable 
an industry to profit by the 
advertising of a single firm. 
We can and do write ad- 
vertisements which, ir 
highly competitive fields, 
increase the business 
volume of the advertiser, 
and protect him against his 
competitors. 


Write for “‘How to Judge an Ad- 
vertising Agency’’ and ‘Points on 
Merchandising Advertised Pro- 
ducts Through Department Stores.’’ 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa, 


Members Members 
American Association National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
of Advertising Agencies Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Interest in 
Publishing Business 


For Sale 


WILL SELL POSITION AS 
SECRETARY AND TREA- 
SURER AND HOLDINGS ‘IN 
CONSULTING AND ADVER- 
TISING PUBLISHING BUSI- 
NESS. PUBLISHES ANNUAL 
TRADE DIRECTORY AND 
NOW HAS SEVERAL CLI- 
ENTS IN CONSULTING 
FIELD (REMAINING OFFI- 
CIAL QUALIFIED TO HAN- 
DLE THESE). 

AS EARNEST OF GOOD 
FAITH IN BUSINESS WILL 
TAKE 60% OF PURCHASE 
PRICE IN PREFERRED 
STOCK OF CORPORATION. 
ADDRESS “D. S.,” BOX 56, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ _INK. 


WARDELL 
SERVICE 








ART 


for advertisers. The best that 
writers, designers,typographers 
can offer for booklets, folders and 
advertisements is at your service 
through the staff and plant of 


Everett CURRIER Limited 
27E. 31 St-NewYork:Mad,Sq.8891 
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attempts to get the customer be- 
fore the case and after the pri- 
mary sale is made casually calls 
his attention to the merchandise 
featured. No attempt is made to 
make a sale, although the sales- 
man is acquainted with the prices. 
Right through the store the idea 
is carried out and in addition to 
making a profitable extra sale it 
also helps promote a spirit of co- 
operation between the different de- 
partments. There is an idea here 
that diligent students may well 
ponder over. 
* * * 


Quickly to put across and es- 
tablish a new product in a 
heavily-competitive field, means 
using all of the various processes 
of advertising and a concentration 
of effort at the point of contact, 
where dealer and consumer meet. 

The Schoolmaster has been in- 
terested in seeing what is being 
done for FAB, the new Colgate 
product. In a suburban town 
grocery, that name FAB seemed 
to strike the eye everywhere one 
looked. And finally the School- 
master became curiously conscious 
of it. The store was saturated 
with FAB 

There were window cut-outs, 
there were cards, there was a dis- 
play of packages in both window 
and the store. On the counter 
stood a unique mechanical roll that 
spun off pieces of convenient paper 
for memos, orders, etc. And on 
the reverse side of every slip was 
a full color reproduction of the 
FAB label. Large wooden boxes, 
in which the packages came in 
bulk, were conspicuously marked 

It was FAB everywhere you 
looked. There was no escaping 
it. Thus the consumer is made to 
think FAB, despite himself. The 
dealer, who is not always consid- 
erate in the case of a new product, 
was confronted with FAB. The 
result is one of those psychological 
situations that made the School- 
master feel that FAB was already 
established—had attained mo- 
mentum in record time. 

* * * 


Sometimes a last-minute idea 
contributes largely to the success 
of a piece of printed matter. 
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0 ROTAGRAVURE 


The most effective method 
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a of reproduction for 
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ed No method of reproducing pictures equals rotagravure 
ts, in its absolute fidelity to original. 
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For all commercial purposes, catalogues, folders, etc., 


at it furnishes a long desired end. None of the finer details— 
Z which are sometimes the best things in your product, those 
as small things which cannot be made up for in an accom- 


panying descriptive phrase—are lost in reproduction. 


; Pictures reproduced by the rotagravure process give a 
ig clearer understanding and appreciation. 
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"i LET US TELL YOU 

t, MORE ABOUT IT 


' [| BUFFALO GRAVURE COMPANY 


? (INCORPORATED) 
327 Upper Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Live New England 
Sales Organization 


Ten men who know how to In- 
troduce, Sustain and Stimulate 
Business, are open for Exclusive 
New Line or Lines for Repre- 
sentation. 


Under Sales Manager of six- 
teen years’ experience, Creating 
and Planning Modern Mer- 
chandising Methods. Boston, 
Headquarters. Address “C. P.,” 
Box 50 care of Printers’ Ink. 








Agency Wanted 


Native of France, with thir- 
teen years’ business experience 
in the United States and Can- 
ada, but now returning to 
France, wishes French agency 
for well-known American prod- 
uct backed by corporation of 
financial responsibility. Excel- 
lent references; bond furnished, 
if required. 


Address L., care of A. McKim, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 











97% 


of the circulation of the 


goes into the homes of 


LOS ANGELES 


Measured by the Government State- 
ment for six months prior 
to April 1, 1921 


Averaged 1 43,06 7 Daily 


Representatives: 
oe York: Chicago 
W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co., 
ba Times Bidy. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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When the Miami Board of Trade 
issued its handsome booklet at the 
beginning of last season, there was 
included, almost as the job was 
going to press, an unassuming line 
illustration of all the waterways 
where fishing was good. 

An old-time veteran of this ter- 
ritory was asked to sit down and, 
on a piece of tissue paper over a 
map, designate each fishing ground 
and what particular catch could be 
found there. When he had fin- 
ished, the outline map was pat- 
terned with names of fish of all 
kinds. 

The fisherman, by studying this 
look-down panorama, could im- 
mediately visualize where to fish 
and the catches. 

There is as great a demand for 
this booklet now as there was dur- 
ing the winter season. People are 
planning to fish in Florida and 
news of that wonderful diagram- 
matic map has reached, them. 

So valuable is the chart con- 
sidered that lovers of the rod and 
reel offer to pay any sum in rea- 
son for the book—although it is 
given away free. 


“Save the Surface” Appoints 
Arthur M. East 


Arthur M. East has been appointed 
business manager of the “Save the Sur- 
face” campaign, succeeding Phillips Wy- 
man, who recently resigned. Mr. East 
has been managing director of the Col 
lins Industrial Council, Philadelphia, and 
was formerly secretary of the industrial 
department of the ay een Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. and national 
campaign director of the association’s 
National Thrift Week. 











A Photo Engraving 
Salesman 


who is not getting $5,000.00 
per year and feels that he can 
earn that amount if backed to 


the limit with service and 
quality by a house of excellent 
reputation, will find it to his 
advantage to communicate in 
confidence with us. 


Address “M. R.,” Box 57, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Seattle Club Makes H. G. 
Stibbs President 


At its annual meeting on June 28 
the Seattle Advertising Club elected 
the following officers: 

President, H. G. Stibbs, advertising 
director, Carnation. Milk Products Com- 
pany; first vice-president, A. J. Izzard, 
president The Izzard Company; second 
vice-president, Earle M. Casey, Earle 
[. Casey Advertising Company; trea- 

irer, Arthur G. Lomax, the Seattle 
(imes; secretary, Robert Keil, the Seat- 
tie Post-Intelligencer. 

Directors, E. Morgan, advertising 
manager, Frederick & Nelson; N 
logge, Skookum Packers Ass’n; J. M. 
linley, Finley Advertising Agency; 
E. F. Woodman, Woodman Advertising 
Agency; Charles E. Fisher, the Seattle 
ost-Intelligencer; R. A. Cibulka, the 
Grote-Rankin Company, and H. Jacob- 
son, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Better Business Bureau. 

All the above officers together with 
an advisory board of six repre- 
entative business men form the gov- 
erning body of the Seattle Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

P. C. Beezley, a lieutenant of In- 
fantry during the war who has had two 
ind one-half years’ experience in 
(hamber of Commerce work, has been 
named as manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to succeed George T. Hall, 
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ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In 5,000 lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 
First class printing. Good bond pa 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction guaranteed ced Ref. 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 


T.C. WILKINSON & SON. 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


TTAL TRADE MARK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - WA\ 
CHICAGO, ILL. — MOMADNOCK BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — 472 E. WATER ST. 
PROTECTS your trade marks and labels by 
recistration and copyright in the U. 8. or 
abroad. Forsion Parawrs Secunep. A 
highly trained corps of 6; 













OS TAGE 


POSTAGE isa Ddusiness devoted exolu- 

sively to D -MAIL-ADVER' @ AND SELLING. 

Tells naw to reduce Selling Costs cb nine DIRECT-MAIL 
or with Salesmen. Ori Letters, C: 

Sout n te “yy end pe = 








copy 
POSTAGE, (8 East (8th Street, New York. 





who resigned to accept a c 
in the United States Marine Corps. 


Scalecide Account with Morris 
Agency 

The Frank G. Morris Company, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
wency for the B. Pratt Company, 
New York, whose principal product is 
Scalecide, a spray for fruit trees. Ad- 
vertising will start in farm papers in 
September. 


‘lype 


can attract the 
eye. We set 
it that way. 
AdY Agencies’ 
Service Co., 


209 W. 38- N.Y. 
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Y DATA SERVICE 


© Why are leading institutions from coast 
to coast using this convenient data on sales, 
advertising and business conditions? Ask for 
the July Bulletin—Sent you free. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MON 


ORONTO vi 


REAL WINNIPE( 
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Commercial Engraving and Printing 
A complete, practical working knowl. 
edge of all processes of engraving 
and printing and allied subjects. 
An invaluable work of reference and 
instruction for advertising man- 
agers, students, etc. 850 pages 
1,500 illustrations. Pronounced hy 
recognized authorities as the most 
thorough and comprehensive work 
on these subjects ever published. 
Prospectus free. 

COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUBLISHING 00. 
Dept. BC. Indianapolis, lodiana 





Essential industrial Facts. Get Our Booklet. 


. 

The Search - Light 

Anything You Want To Know 

—FOUNDED IN 1895— 

> expand your business your first need is reliable information. 

To educate your — you need expert naan Our = 
of eal busines: 


8, working by athe ods tested by 25 yeare’ ‘mocesstul tang 
can secure, digest and present facts in reports for effective use. 


EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in- Chief 


PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Printing is ink and paper. 
Printcraft printing is brains, 
ink, brains, paper and brains. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 


McCREADY 
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Middle Western Clubs Form 
District Organization 


Advertising clubs in the seventh dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertisin 
Clubs of the World are being bande 
together in an organization. his dis- 
trict includes Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

Daniel A. Ruebel, 
Advertising Compan: and 
the Advertising Club St. Louis, is 
temporary chairman, and iss Leno 
Osborne, of Oklahoma City, is tempo- 
rary secretary. 

the urposes of the new association 
are: e effecting of a closer co-opera- 
tion ha. the clubs of the district 
and the encouraging of the organization 
of new clubs. The new organization 
will probably hold a convention in the 
fall of this year. 


of the Chappelow 
president of 


Leaves Grand Rapids Electro- 
type Co. 


Henry L. Adzit, who for more than 
twenty-seven years has been —— 
of the Grand Rapids », Niectestvee 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has sold his hold. 
ings to Everett J. Melihiny, | ba has 
been associated with Mr. dzit for 
many years. L. L. taniton will be 
associated with Mr. Mcllhiny. 

Mr. Adzit will devote bie time to 
other interests, “= include the Adzit 
Electrotype Co., of Detroit, and the Ad- 
zit Printers Supply Co., of Grand 
Rapids. 


Durham-Duplex Active in 
Canada 


The agverticing » Canada of the 
Durham-Duplex Safety Razor 0., 
Limited, will be handled in future by 
Norris-Patterson, Limited, Toronto. 
Copy and schedules are going out short- 
ly to a list of dailies throughout the 

ominion. The plan calls for localized 
advertising to appear simultaneously 
with the active operations in the district 
of a sales crew. The campaign will 
continue till the end of the year. 


Robson te te the Firm 


George A. Robson, who has been asso 
ciated with Saturday Night Press, Inc., 
Detroit, has been made a member of 
the firm. 








Help when you need it 
Direct-Mail Advertising is especially vale 
yer's market. “The is 


a written by men who have tried the ideas out and seen 
them succeed. 


your subscription NOW 


MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO, 1200 DW. 9th St, Cleveland 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 


Young Man experienced in handling club 
aisers and renewals, and a mail order 
enthusiast, wanted’ by farm paper of 
large circulation. Small salary and hard 
work, with good future. Box 884, P. I. 


i} 
World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G, L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 











Photo-Engraving Salesman Wanted— 
This is an opportunity for a man with 
real sales ability, not an order taker. 
Good territory, rich in prospects. State 
experience and salary wanted. Box 
889, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Capable and productive Crew 
Managers on special newspaper propa- 
ganda campaign; also advertising sales- 
men, Wonderful possibilities for quick 
clean-up. Straight commission. Address 
P, O. Box 1111, New Haven, Conn. 





Advertising Solicitor who knows the 
automobile field, to connect with new 
monthly magazine. Highest commission 
paid to good man who can show results. 
Address Harth Publishing Co., 8556 
106th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





The Advertising Service Department 
of a medium-sized printery in Minnea- 
polis wants a young man who can in- 
telligently talk the advantages of better 
direct-mail advertising to prospects and 
who also can make attractive layouts 
and write good copy. Department is 
now fully organized and this a real 
opportunity for a young advertising man 
who wants to get into agency work. Ad- 
dress Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 





READY-TO-WEAR ADVERTISER 
A young man experienced in retail ready- 
to-wear store advertising; who has cre- 
ated high-class selling copy; who has 
ideas for genuine sales promotion work; 
who wants to connect with a live store 
in a live town and who is willing to 
start at a moderate salary, will be inter- 
ested in this proposition. 

f you think you qualify, tell us in 
your first letter your age, your history, 
your aspirations. What firms you have 
worked for and what you have done. 
rhis is an uncommon opportunity for a 
nan who wants to make a good job for 
timself, Address all communications to 
404 S. A, & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Wanted—A capable free lance artist for 
part time. One with original human 
interest ideas for musical instruments 
— advertised in newspapers, desired. 
Phone or write for an appointment. 
Landay Bros., 311 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Wanted at Once—Good cylinder press- 
man. Preferably man with some money 
to invest; manufacturing proposition; 
high-grade work; steady employment; 
fine chance for advancement. Address 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Leicester, 
Mass. 





Printing Salesman— Modern, progressive 
shop near Philadelphia, doing commer- 
cial, catalog and direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing work, has opening for man control- 
ling Philadelphia business of $50,000.00 
or more. Write Box 880, Printers’ Ink, 
for interview. 





GOOD OPENING for man who is sold 
on the value of commercial lithography, 
black or color, has sold it and can sell 
it in sufficient amounts to make it 
worth his while and our own. Pacific 
Coast organization. Give full particu- 
lars. Confidential, Box 870, P. I. 





A St. Louis Manufacturer of commer- 
cial refrigerators would like to hear from 
a sales correspondent to act as assistant 
to sales manager. A young man with 
some sales experience in the refrigerat- 
ing field and who has the facilities to 
write forceful letters will find this an 
unusual opportunity to connect himself 
with one of the oldest, but most progres- 
sive, institutions in the Middle est. 
Refer reply with full details, photograph, 
etc., to Box 879, care of Printers’ Ink. 








A NATIONAL advertising agency 
offers excellent opportunities to 
one or two high-grade agency men 
well experienced in first-class copy 
and idea work for national advertis- 
ers; and one or two first-line agency 
men having successful records in ser- 
vice work on national accounts. 
Also openings available for two or 
three clean-cut young men who have 
had some national advertising agency 
experience in copy writing or ser- 
vice work. 
Write, giving definite details of 
experience, Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLICITY SECRETARY 
wanted by a large Jewish chari- 
table organization. Exceptional 


opportunity. Box 897, care P. I. 





IF—you can “get” ideas—sketch them 
so they can be presented to the client— 
and finish them if necessary, you can 
find pleasant quarters in this Advertis- 
ing Service Department. Please send 
proofs of your work when replying. Box 
899, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: Man with Sales and 
Merchandising Experience 
Middle West Agency of good reputation, 
established fifteen years, wishes to secure 
the services of a high-grade sales and 
merchandising man, one who has proven 
his ability to obtain business for other 
agencies, Salary commensurate with 
ability. In replying, state age, education, 
former connections and record. Replies 
will be held confidential, Address Box 

900, Printers’ Ink. 








Versatile Copy Writer (man or woman) 
wanted by small, well-balanced, steadily- 
growing New York Agency with many 
interesting accounts. Must have exten- 
sive experience in mail order, direct and 
agents’ advertising; ability to create prac- 
tical selling plans; understanding of lay- 
outs, typography, art, etc. A _ prolific 
worker who is “an agency all to him- 
self.” Opportunity to earn interest in 
business. Samples of literature must ac- 
company first letter; also details, age, 
experience and salary expectations. Box 
873, Printers’ Ink. 





High Class Executive, now holding 
a position elsewhere, but looking for 
advancement; old-established con- 
cern; leader in its particular line. 
Salary $10,000 per year, with 
opportunity to become _ integral 
member of organization by stock 
ownership. Must have wide grasp 
of business management in all its 
details; accounting, legal, patents, 
sales, field work, advertising, etc. 
Must be able to handle high-grade 
men and command the respect and 
close co-operation of subordinates, 
Man with some technical training 
preferred. Do not apply unless 
you are now holding position. Give 
all details in the first letter, Box 
890, care Printers’ Ink. 





An enterprising and fast-growing busi 
ness dealing with newspapers, printers, 
electrotypers, etc., is looking for a 
capable young man to act as assistant 
to the executive and fill important con- 
fidential position. 

Should have knowledge of newspaper 
manufacturing, printing, stereotyping 
and also advertising. 

Must have executive ability, be good 
correspondent, detail man and hustler. 

Exceptional opportunity with splendid 
prospects. 

State experience, age, qualities and 
references. New York, Box 878, I. 
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Wanted—Big-calibre Advertising Sales 
man by nationally-known firm. Prefer 
ably man experienced in selling syn 
dicated advertising. Excellent territory 
open. Straight commission with libera 
drawing account. Give full experience 
and information regarding yourself in 
first letter addressed Box 886, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





House-organs, folders, booklets, etc 
Well-equipped concern doing work fo: 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work, High-class; prompt de 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, 
New York City 





INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 





PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! We fur 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex: 
change for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 








A Branch House in Des 
Moines for YOU 


We have storage space and 
can furnish unloading and 
shipping service for three or 
four special accounts to which 
we will give prompt and 
effective attention. Located 
on track in business district. 


HARRAH & STEWART 
MFG. CO 


Des Moines, Iowa 
514-520 E. Court Ave. 





PUBLISHER CUT 
OVERHEAD! 


PUBLICATION OWNING PLANT 
IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK IS 
WILLING TO SHARE ITS PLANT 
WITH A MODERATE SIZED 
WEEKLY. CAN GIVE _ OFFICE 
SPACE IF DESIRED. THIS IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO CUT OVER 
HEAD TO THE BONE, FOR PAR 
TICULARS ADDRESS BOX 888, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


icultural Writer. Now a managing 

r. Salary required, $60. Perma- 
Only old, reliable concern con- 
idered. Address Box 885, care of 


ers’ Ink, 


AGENCY OR ADVERTISER 
Young man, 20, printer, just completed 

United Typothetae’s Advertising 
‘ourse, desires position. Box 875, care 
of |'rinters’ Ink, 











Young college woman with one year’s 
experience in layouts and typography in 
large New York agency desires location 
with opportunity to learn copy writing. 
Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Editorial position by Amer- 
ican, Yale graduate, two years M. I. T. 
Three years shop superintendent. Last 
ight years editor. Now editor of lead- 
ing class publication. Box 871, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN 
roughly familiar with make-up, 
to-engraving, preparing copy for 
ter, expert stenographer, desires 
tion. Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 











ART STUDENT 


Young man_seeks position with a com- 
mercial art house or studio. Willing to 
start at bottom. Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 





ANALYZER 
College and special graduate courses. 
Wide experience including selling. Best 
assets, character and personality. Will 
leave good agency to serve growing 
manufacturer, Box 895, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, 23.. Knows how and what 
to buy Art Engraving and Printing. 
Can make layouts and select type. Con- 
siders development primary. Box 874, 
Printers’ Ink. 
Publisher sold county seat weekly— 
15 years’ daily-weekly experience. Ver- 
satile advertising manager, experienced 
editor, Very energetic; know mnews- 
paper. game, Began with nothing, have 
reared family and made $15,000. Age 
37 Dynamic hustler, Now want a 
league advertising-selling job with 
Northwestern newspaper, manufacturer 
vr any honest product needing my sell- 
ability and experience. Stephen 
sarnes, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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COPY WRITER open for engagement 

at once.. Page-Davis School graduate. 
Prefer position in some city west of 

Chicago. 

; ee Box 877, care of Printers’ 
nk. 





Advertising Manager. Experienced. 
Capable executive. Intelligent organizer. 
Good personality. Understands auditing 
and accounting. Familiar with advertis- 
ing and business department details of 
large and small newspapers. Thoroughly 
competent and reliable. References, Box 
896, Printers’ Ink. 





“ROUGH” ARTIST 
Sketches, layouts, dummies, physical ap- 
pearance, visualizations for submitting; 
high-class work, reasonable prices; fin- 
ishes drawings, in black and white or 
color; New York (big) agency experi- 
ence. Box 887, care of Printers’ Ink. 

WANTS PIECE-WORK 





Advertising Solicitor (trade publica- 
tion), now earning $4000, desires to 
make change. New York City territory 
preferred. Salary or commission wit 
guarantee. Also thoroughly experienced 
as “‘make-up” man, correspondent and 
publication office manager. Best refer- 
ences. Box 881, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND SALES 
PROMOTION MAN 
Ten years’ advertising and selling ex- 
perience, Excellent copy writer and 
layout man. Knows how to plan and 
execute intensive dealer campaigns. Has 
initiative, executive ability. A-1 record. 
Box 893, care of Printers Ink. 





Clean-cut University graduate, age 
23, desires connection with adver- 
tising agency or advertising de- 
partment of business organization. 
Chance to learn and prove worth 
more important tr..n beginning sal- 
ary. References. Box 876, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


33, single; extensive experience covers 
copy writing and sales letters, selling 
space. Agency experience. Now with 
large daily paper. Excellent references 
as to integrity, intelligence and initia- 
tive. Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 








Unusual Advertising 
Manager Available 


perienced and competent executive, 
merly in Agency ork and with 
‘utler Borthers and Sears, Roebuck. 
ucation, personality, ability and suc- 
sful record speak highly for him. 
\sks a real opportunity as Manager or 
stant, Box 883, care Printers’ Ink. 





AGENCY COPY CHIEF 


Nine years’ experience East and West, 
including analysis, merchandising plans, 
designs, layouts, executive and contact 
work, Very much in earnest; will de- 
liver real service.” Age 32; married; 
expects to earn close to $5,000. Men- 
tion No. 11744, “We connect the wires.” 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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In dollar-power 


i. e. in advertising 
value per dollar in- 
vested, 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING* 


so far excels any other 
form of advertising 
that comparisons are 
astounding. 


,  |hos. (Gr rer k (©. a 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 


*Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Painted Display Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring business 
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Fewer 
accounts 
—more 
advertised ! 











. a average issue of the Daily News (20 
pages) accommodates two-fifths as much mat- 
ter—and less than two-fifths as much advertising 
—as the average New York newspaper. 
Twenty-seven columns (of 200 lines each) 
is the usual total of display advertising. The 
limitations of this tabloid newspaper give a 
relatively small number of advertisers the 
benefits of the largest morning circulation in 
New York—more than 400,000 copies daily. 
Fewer ads to a greater audience. 


F OR instance, fifty-four display ads of 100 lines 
each will fill one average issue. Other papers carry 
hundreds of ads in one issue. Would you rather be 
one of fifty-four accounts advertising to a 400,000 
circulation; or one of hundreds advertising to 
smaller audiences? There is still place for your ad- 
vertising in the Daily News. Next Fall there may 
not be! 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


DAILY_@ NEWS 








